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Requirements  for  the  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy 

PSYCHOLOGICAL  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  FATHERS 
WHO  COMMIT  INCEST  WITH  THEIR  BIOLOGICAL  DAUGHTERS: 

A FUNCTION  OF  THE  PERPETRATOR'S  EARLY  PARENT-CHILD 

INTERACTIONS 

By 

Helen  Negron  Cunningham 
August,  1993 

Chairperson:  Harry  A.  Grater 
Major  Department:  Psychology 

The  current  study  examined  the  relationship  between  an 
incestuous  father's  admitted  mode  of  sexually  involving  his 
biological  daughter  and  the  quality  of  parenting  he  received 
as  a child.  Four  research  questions  were  investigated. 
First,  it  was  hypothesized  that  there  would  be  three 
discrete  categories  of  incestuous  fathers  based  on  mode  of 
sexual  involvement;  those  who  use  psychological 
manipulation,  verbal  threats  or  physical  force  to  sexually 
involve  their  victims.  It  was  further  hypothesized  that 
these  modes  of  sexual  involvement  would  be  dependent  on 
specific  abusive  and  rejecting  parental  experiences  in  the 
perpetrator's  childhood.  A nationwide  sample  of  118 
biological  fathers  was  identified  and  interviewed. 
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Hypothesis  one  was  rejected.  Fathers  in  this  study  used  a 
combination  of  tactics  to  sexually  involve  their  victims. 
The  last  three  hypotheses,  associating  mode  of  sexual 
involvement  and  abusive  and  rejecting  experiences  in  the 
perpetrator's  childhood,  were  confirmed.  The  reported  use 
of  psychological  manipulation  to  sexually  involve  their 
daughters  was  associated  with  having  experienced  emotional 
abuse  and  rejection  by  their  own  mothers.  The  reported  use 
of  verbal  threats  to  sexually  involve  their  daughters  was 
associated  with  both  having  been  rejected  by  their  mothers 
and  having  witnessed  conflict  and  hostility  between  their 
parents.  The  reported  use  of  physical  force  to  sexually 
involve  their  daughters  was  associated  with  having  been 
corporally  punished  by  both  their  mothers  and  fathers. 
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CHAPTER  I 
INTRODUCTION 


Every  year  incestuous  behavior  creates  tremendous 
problems  for  victims  and  their  families.  Child  sexual 
victimization  by  incest  has  been  linked  to  Post  Traumatic 
Stress  Disorder,  adult  sexual  dysfunction,  sexual  deviation, 
borderline  personality  disorder,  depressive  and  anxiety 
disorders,  chemical  dependency  and  general  interpersonal 
difficulties  (Finkelhor,  1990;  Maltz  & Holman,  1987; 
Meiselman,  1978).  Child  sexual  victimization  further 
stresses  an  already  overburdened  mental  health  system  which 
must  offer  treatment  to  those  suffering  from  abuse.  Society 
also  bears  a financial  burden  as  legal,  correctional  and 
treatment  systems  devote  resources  to  address  this  problem. 
Attempts  to  deal  with  this  grave  societal  problem  have 
ranged  from  punishment  of  the  offender  through  efforts  to 
understand  the  personality  dynamics  of  each  family  member  to 
treatment  and  prevention  efforts. 

A survey  completed  by  Finkelhor  (1984)  indicated  that 
80%  of  a general  population  sample  of  500  parents  believed 
that  some  form  of  punishment  for  the  offender  was 
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appropriate.  Yet  punishment  does  not  satisfactorily  address 
the  problem.  At  best,  such  a measure  temporarily  halts  the 
incestuous  behavior,  which  the  offender  tends  to  resume  once 
the  punishment  has  been  terminated  (Furby  et  al.,  1989).  At 
worst,  such  a short  term  measure  will  often  allow  the 
offender  prompt  access  to  additional  victims  once  the 
punishment  has  ended. 

In  this  researcher's  clinical  experience  with  incest 
perpetrators  in  evaluation  and  treatment,  they  have  reported 
continual  fantasies  and  desires  regarding  their  daughters 
and  their  intent  to  act  on  these  thoughts  upon  the 
termination  of  their  prison  sentences.  For  instance,  one 
perpetrator  reported  that,  prior  to  treatment,  he  had  spent 
five  years  in  prison  fantasizing  about  kidnapping  and 
absconding  with  his  eight-year-old  daughter  because  he 
believed  that  he  was  in  love  with  her.  Several  men 
prematurely  ended  treatment  because  they  did  not  want  to 
give  up  their  sexual  relationship  with  or  fantasies  about 
their  daughters.  For  most  others,  it  was  only  after  they 
had  successfully  engaged  in  treatment  that  they  were  able  to 
understand  the  pathology  of  and  control  their  incestuous 
behavior. 

Further,  both  clinical  observation  and  national 
recidivism  rates  indicate  that  many  offenders  have  committed 
many  more  incestuous  crimes  than  authorities  discover  and 
without  treatment  continue  to  offend  once  released  from 
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prison  (Prentky  and  Burgess,  1990).  Thus,  punishment  serves 
as  a feeble  stopgap  measure,  allows  the  continuity  of  the 
incest  problem,  and  is  extremely  expensive  given  its  low 
efficacy  in  curbing  incest. 

In  addition,  clinical  observation  has  identified  the 
probable  existence  of  a range  of  different  personality  types 
and  structures  within  the  population  of  incest  offenders 
(e.g.,  Marvasti,  1985).  For  instance,  some  incestuous 
fathers  may  be  considered  more  psychologically  healthy  than 
others.  However,  there  has  been  a general  trend  to  treat 
all  incest  offenders  in  the  same  ways,  thus  ensuring  that 
some  will  fail  in  treatment. 

One  treatment  model  (Giarretto,  1982)  advocates  an 
approach  based  on  empathic  understanding  and  unconditional 
positive  regard  toward  the  offender  in  order  to  establish  a 
therapeutic  relationship  with  the  individual.  This  approach 
ignores  the  growing  understanding  within  the  therapy  field 
that  regardless  of  the  similarity  in  presenting  symptom 
(whether  it  is  depression  or  incestuous  behavior),  different 
individuals  will  need  different  treatments.  Unfortunately, 
treatment  professionals  may  assume  a homogeneous  population 
and  problem  requiring  a uniform  treatment  approach.  Such 
professional  ignorance  inadvertently  may  result  in  treatment 
failures . 

The  number  of  treatment  failures  may  cause  both  health 
professionals  and  legislators  to  believe  that  incest 
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offenders  may  not  be  amenable  to  treatment  and  to  conclude 
that  the  best  treatment  is  punishment.  The  problem, 
however,  lies  not  in  the  lack  of  suitability  for  treatment 
of  this  population  but  in  the  lack  of  information  and 
appropriate  treatment  methods  that  mental  health 
professionals  have  about  men  who  commit  incest.  It  is  this 
particular  lack  of  knowledge  that  assures  therapeutic 
efforts  will  continue  to  be  wasted  until  a better 
understanding  of  incest  perpetrators  is  achieved. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  we  cannot  treat  what  we  do  not 
understand.  It  is  commonly  accepted  by  psychotherapists 
that  the  best  treatment  for  incest  is  one  that  focuses  upon 
each  family  member  and  the  dynamics  between  them.  Yet  there 
is  still  not  enough  known  about  the  intrapersonal  dynamics 
and  personality  characteristics  of  each  of  the  family 
members.  Such  ignorance  may  render  treatment  ineffective 
for  many  clients.  A growing  body  of  empirical  literature 
has  emerged  in  the  last  ten  years  (e.g.,  Baker,  1985; 

Parker,  1985)  regarding  the  family  background  and 
characteristics  of  incestuous  fathers.  While  such  studies 
add  to  our  understanding  of  aspects  of  interpersonal 
functioning  among  such  men,  more  detailed  information  is 
required  to  assist  in  the  areas  of  both  treatment  and 
diagnosis . 

Mental  health  professionals  often  note  a relationship 
between  the  parenting  experienced  by  individuals  and  the 
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manner  in  which  they  later  live,  interact  with  others,  and 
parent  their  own  children.  These  relationships  were  clearly 
postulated  in  the  work  of  Symonds  (1949),  who  proposed  that 
an  individual's  personality  is  primarily  determined  by  the 
quality  of  the  relationship  between  the  parents  and  that 
individual.  As  described,  there  is  no  identifiable 
personality  structure  common  to  groups  of  incest 
perpetrators.  The  question  therefore  arises  as  to  what 
variables  might  be  affecting  their  presentation.  One  such 
variable  might  be  offenders ' perceptions  of  the  quality  of 
parenting  they  received.  Their  perception  of  relationship 
quality  is  important,  as  little  is  known  about  the  actual 
parenting  received  by  incestuous  fathers. 

This  study  will  examine  the  relationship  between  an 
incestuous  father's  perception  of  the  quality  of  parenting 
he  received  as  a child  and  his  manner  of  sexually  involving 
his  daughter.  The  manner  in  which  a father  involves  his 
daughter  in  sexual  contact  with  him  may  be  a function  of  how 
he  was  parented.  Understanding  the  relationship  between 
these  two  variables  may  provide  clinicians  with 
therapeutically  valuable  information.  For  example,  knowing 
about  the  parenting  deficiencies  experienced  by  the 
incestuous  father  may  suggest  remediation  strategies  to  the 
clinician.  This  type  of  information  may  allow  clinicians  to 
design  successful  programs  to  treat  and  prevent  incest, 
provide  researchers  with  a basis  for  further  inquiry,  and 
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give  theoreticians  a firmer  foundation  for  theoretical 
development. 

The  primary  focus  of  this  study  concerns  the 
relationship  between  different  types  of  incestuous  fathers 
(based  on  mode  of  sexual  involvement  of  their  daughters)  and 
their  report  of  parenting  experienced  in  their  family  of 
origin.  To  understand  this  relationship  it  is  necessary  to 
clarify  the  areas  of  literature  and  research  which  serve  as 
a backdrop  for  the  variables  under  study.  The  following 
chapter  will  present  a conceptual  framework  for 
understanding  incestuous  fathers,  provide  supportive 
literature  and  research  for  this  conceptual  framework, 
clarify  the  scope  of  the  problem,  and  review  the  pertinent 
research  in  the  area  of  incestuous  fathers.  The  rationale 
for  the  study  and  hypotheses  under  investigation  will  follow 
this  exposition. 


CHAPTER  II 

REVIEW  OF  THE  LITERATURE 


Scope  of  the  Problem 


Prevalence 

The  origin  of  the  incest  taboo  is  unknown.  There  have 
been  many  speculations  by  a wide  variety  of  disciplines 
concerning  both  the  origin  and  rationale  for  the 
prohibition.  However,  discussion  in  the  literature  does  not 
identify  the  actual  origins  of  the  taboo  or  the  authentic 
reasons  for  its  persistence.  Nevertheless,  what  is  clearly 
evident  is  that  incest  has  been  both  practiced  and 
prohibited  for  many  years.  Literary  allusions  to  the 
occurrence  of  incest  date  back  to  prebiblical  times.  For 
example,  in  a review  of  child  molestation  in  history,  Kahr 
(1991)  cites  the  Greeks,  Romans  and  Egyptians  as  groups  that 
openly  allowed  incest  as  a form  of  societally  accepted  child 
abuse.  He  states  that  Amenhotep  III,  a pharaoh  of  Egypt's 
XVIIIth  dynasty,  married  his  daughter,  Sitamun.  It  is 
common  knowledge  that  Cleopatra's  husband  was  both  her  uncle 
and  brother.  Kahr  (1991)  states  that  in  Rome,  Caligula 
committed  incest  with  all  three  of  his  sisters,  and  Claudius 
married  his  niece  Agrippina,  who  later  committed  incest  with 
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her  uncle  and  son,  Nero.  In  Greece,  Aristotle  condoned 
Plato's  recommendation  of  pederasty  but  suggested  that  care 
be  taken  in  order  to  prevent  a father  sleeping  with  his  own 
son.  Aristotle's  caution  directly  suggests  that  pederasty 
might  have  occurred  between  father  and  son. 

The  Old  Testament  of  the  Bible  (Genesis  19:  30-38) 
tells  the  story  of  Lot,  whose  two  daughters  supposedly  plied 
him  with  alcohol  in  order  to  seduce  him  into  sexual 
intercourse.  According  to  scripture,  the  daughters  pitied 
their  widowed  father,  who  would  be  deprived  of  future  sexual 
intercourse  and  heirs;  therefore,  they  decided  to  seduce  him 
in  order  to  preserve  the  family  line.  This  incest  account 
demonstrates  the  use  of  rationalizations,  all  of  which 
attribute  responsibility  and  blame  for  incestuous  behavior 
to  the  victims.  Given  the  effect  of  alcohol  on  sexual 
performance,  one  must  wonder  whether  Lot  was  more  involved 
in  the  seduction  than  scripture  suggests.  Such  a story 
supports  the  rationalization  of  victim  responsibility  and 
also  lends  implicit  support  to  the  idea  that  there  are 
occasions  when  incest  is  allowed.  In  the  book  of  Leviticus 
(18:  6-18),  the  Bible  cites  numerous  sexual  relations  which 
are  prohibited.  Many  of  these  relationships,  such  as 
marriage  between  father  and  daughter  or  mother  and  son,  can 
only  be  termed  incestuous.  Nowhere  in  these  injunctions  is 
there  an  exception  allowing  participation  in  such 
relationships.  Yet  throughout  the  Bible  one  finds 
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references  to  violations  of  the  edict.  One  such  reference 
(2  Samuel  13:  1-39)  tells  the  story  of  Amnon  and  Tamar. 
According  to  scripture,  Amnon  fell  in  love  with  his 
half-sister  Tamar.  Knowing  that  such  a liaison  was 
prohibited  he  feigned  illness  in  order  to  have  her  come  to 
his  aid.  He  then  raped  her.  After  the  rape,  his  love 
supposedly  turned  to  hate  and  he  thus  ordered  that  she  be 
cast  out.  Tamar  was  branded  as  a sinner,  and  thereafter 
lived  in  exile  in  a brother's  house  while  Amnon  continued  to 
live  the  life  of  a prince.  Again,  this  clearly  reflects  a 
double  standard  regarding  sexual  behavior.  Women  are  seen 
as  evil  seductresses  who  tempt  unsuspecting  men  into  their 
rape.  The  alternative  explanation  that  men  are  the 
initiators  and  perpetrators  of  sexual  victimization  has  not 
been  the  dominant  belief. 

Although  incestuous  behavior  has  been  prevalent  in 
history,  in  light  of  the  continued  prohibitions  against  such 
behavior,  one  might  think  that  incest  is  no  longer 
practiced.  However,  in  a review  of  the  literature,  deMause 
(1991)  discusses  the  continued  prevalence  and  magnitude  of 
incestuous  behavior.  He  cites  studies  that  document  the 
existence  of  incest  in  countries  throughout  the  world 
including  Canada,  Puerto  Rico,  Mexico,  Germany,  India, 

China,  Japan,  Egypt  and  various  countries  throughout  the 
Middle  East,  Latin  America  and  Africa.  For  most  of  these 
countries,  deMause  (1991)  describes  not  only  incest  but 
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sexual  abuse,  child  molestation  and  physical  acts  which  can 
only  be  described  as  sadistic.  Yet,  in  all  of  these 
countries,  incest  is  not  only  considered  taboo  but  the 
"public  myth"  is  that  it  does  not  occur.  For  example  in 
modern  Japan,  "Japanese  statistics  deny  the  occurrence  of 
incest"  (deMause,  1991,  p.  156),  but  deMause  (1991)  cites 
recent  surveys  which  attest  to  the  existence  of  incest  and 
thereby  refute  such  denials. 

Finkelhor  (1986)  reviewed  child  sexual  abuse  prevalence 
studies  in  North  America.  He  found  that  prevalence  rates 
varied  anywhere  from  6%  to  62%,  depending  on  gender,  type  of 
population  sampled  and  sampling  techniques.  Finkelhor 
(1986)  added  that  if  the  definition  of  sexual  abuse  were  to 
solely  include  contact  abuse,  the  prevalence  rates  would 
hover  around  53%.  However,  these  prevalence  rates  apply  to 
the  general  area  of  child  sexual  abuse  which  includes  incest 
as  a subcategory.  Thus,  while  it  is  a commonly  accepted 
maxim  that  incest  is  taboo,  it  appears  that  what  may  be 
prohibited  is  not  so  much  the  incestuous  behavior  as  its 
disclosure.  Hobbs  and  Wynne  (1987)  reviewed  337  cases  of 
confirmed  child  sexual  abuse.  Of  the  337,  31%  were  sexually 
abused  by  their  biological  fathers,  4%  by  their  mothers,  10% 
by  an  older  brother,  4%  by  a grandfather,  5%  by  and  uncle, 
4.5%  by  a cousin  and  4.5%  by  a stepfather. 
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Incidence 

Given  the  historical  prevalence  of  incest,  it  is 
surprising  that  as  late  as  1978,  incest  estimates  cited 
occurrence  at  the  rate  of  only  one  to  two  cases  per  million 
per  year  (Meiselman,  1978).  DeVine  (1980)  implies  that 
incidence  will  always  be  underestimated  due  to  the 
reluctance  of  victims  and  offenders  to  report  the  abuse. 
Reasons  cited  for  this  reluctance  include:  "the  taboo,  fear 
of  societal  reactions  or  family  disruption,  lack  of 
available  help,  guilt  feelings  of  the  participants,  and  the 
reality  of  criminal  punishment"  (DeVine,  1980,  p.  25). 

Other  researchers  (e.g.,  Herman,  1981;  Meiselman,  1978; 
Russell,  1986)  relate  this  underestimation  as  a consequence 
of  minimization  efforts  on  the  part  of  Freud  and  Kinsey. 
These  researchers  imply  that  if  Freud  and  Kinsey  had  not 
discounted  the  child  sexual  abuse  reports  they  received, 
such  abuse  (including  incest)  would  have  been  more  readily 
accepted  as  a phenomenon  occurring  with  sufficient  frequency 
to  warrant  further  investigation  and  intervention. 

Yet  reviews  regarding  Freud's  rejection  of  the  veracity 
of  his  patients'  reports  are  contradictory.  For  example, 
Herman  (1981)  states  that  Freud  completely  rejected  the 
patients'  reports  and  indicated  that  they  were  fantasy.  On 
the  other  hand,  deMause  (1991)  states  that  Freud  never 
rejected  his  patients  real,  conscious  memories  of  incest  but 
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was  instead  rejecting  his  own  Infantile  Seduction  Theory. 
Peters  (1976)  attributes  the  discounting  of  patient's 
reports  of  incest  and  child  sexual  abuse  to  Freud's  1924 
footnote  to  his  1896  paper  on  the  etiology  of  hysteria.  In 
that  footnote  Freud  states  that  he  gave  childhood  sexual 
abuse  a greater  significance  and  universality  than  it 
possessed.  Thus,  his  footnote  has  been  simplistically 
interpreted  as  Freud  having  rejected  the  reality  of  his 
patients'  claims.  As  a consequence  the  lay  public  has  come 
to  believe  that  child  sexual  abuse,  and  particularly  incest, 
does  not  frequently  occur.1  Nevertheless,  Rush  (1977)  gives 
a detailed  account  of  how  Freud  minimized  reports  of 
childhood  sexual  abuse.  It  appears  that  although  his 
writings  (particularly  his  private  letters  to  Wilhelm 
Fliess)  reflected  both  the  reality  of  childhood  incest  and 
his  own  shock  and  anxiety  regarding  these  findings,  his 
later  public  statements  focused  on  the  development  and 
exposition  of  the  Oedipal  Complex. 

Just  as  Freud  discovered  a high  number  of  child  sexual 
abuse  and  incest  cases  in  his  clinical  practice,  Kinsey  et 
al  (1953)  found  that  in  a sample  of  over  4000  white,  middle- 
class  women,  24%  had  been  sexually  abused  before  puberty, 
5.5%  had  been  abused  by  a relative  and  1%  had  been  abused  by 
a father  or  stepfather.  In  a recent  article  on  the 

1 The  interested  reader  can  consult  deMause's  review 
(1991)  as  well  as  The  Complete  Psychological  Works  of  Sigmund 
Freud.  V3.7.14.16  and  20.  1962. 
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pervasiveness  of  incest,  deMause  (1991)  reviews  incidence 
studies  from  as  early  as  1929.  He  states,  as  does  Herman 
(1981),  that  the  findings  of  such  early  reports  were 
generally  minimized  or  ignored.  DeMause  cites  the  Kinsey 
studies  as  an  example  of  such  minimization.  In  fact,  Kinsey 
et  al  (1953)  claim: 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  why  a child,  except 
for  cultural  conditioning,  should  be  disturbed  at 
having  its  genitalia  touched,  or  even  disturbed  at 
seeing  the  genitalia  of  other  persons,  or 
disturbed  at  even  more  specific  sexual  contacts  . 

. . Some  of  the  more  experienced  students  of 
juvenile  problems  have  come  to  believe  that  the 
emotional  reactions  of  the  parents,  police 
officers  and  other  adults  who  discover  that  the 
child  has  had  such  a contact,  may  disturb  the 
child  more  seriously  than  the  sexual  contacts 
themselves,  (p.  121) 

Kinsey  and  his  colleagues  went  on  to  lend  support  to  the 
perpetrator  of  adult-child  sexual  contact,  whom  they  saw  as 
a victim  of  ill-intended  women  of  all  ages.  In  Russell's 
(1986)  review  of  Kinsey's  work  she  states  that  his  team 
decided  not  to  analyze  the  139  cases  of  incest  which  they 
found  due  to  its  "low  frequency." 

Kahr  (1991)  states  that  past  studies  underestimated  the 
actual  rate  of  occurrence  of  incest.  As  an  example: 
Russell's  (1986)  study,  although  one  of  the  most  reliable 
and  carefully  constructed  studies  on  sexual  abuse,  only 
included  cases  where  the  memories  were  of  direct  physical 
contact  and  were  readily  available  in  the  subjects' 
memories.  Russell  (1986)  found  that  38%  of  the  930  women 
sampled  had  experienced  some  type  of  sexual  abuse  as  a 
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child,  with  16%  experiencing  incestuous  child  sexual  abuse. 
Kahr  (1991)  correctly  infers  that  the  incidence  of  all  types 
of  child  sexual  abuse  is  likely  to  be  higher,  given  the 
clinical  finding  that  most  sexual  abuse  memories  are 
repressed  and  generally  only  uncovered  during  intensive 
psychotherapy  or  after  experiencing  an  event  reminiscent  of 
the  abuse.  Further,  it  is  a common  myth  among  the  lay 
public  that  when  incest  occurs,  it  occurs  among  the  lower 
classes,  the  degenerates,  the  mentally  ill  and  or  the 
criminally  inclined.  Yet,  the  majority  of  Russell's 
subjects  were  from  white  middle  to  upper  income  homes  and  a 
diversity  of  social  class  levels.  Her  study  excluded  such 
populations  as  prisoners  and  individuals  in  psychiatric 
hospitals,  groups  which  have  been  anecdotally  noted  to  have 
experienced  high  rates  of  child  sexual  abuse. 

Justification  for  the  Study 

The  literature  reports  that  incestuous  behavior, 
although  taboo,  has  been  practiced  throughout  history, 
continues  to  be  practiced  today,  and  probably  occurs  with 
great  frequency.  Julian  and  Mohr  (1979)  found  that  out  of 
1688  reported  child  sexual  abuse  cases,  409  were  incestuous 
and  189  of  those  were  comprised  of  father-daughter  incest. 
While  such  a finding  lends  support  to  the  occurrence  of 
incest  at  rates  suggested  by  Kinsey's  (1953)  data  of  1% 
(father-daughter)  and  5.5%  (incest  with  another  relative). 
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clinical  observation  suggests  that  most  incest  goes 
unreported  until  years  after  it  occurs.  Thus,  rates  quoted 
for  incidence  are  only  for  those  cases  which  have  been 
reported  during  the  occurrence  of  the  incest.  Studies 
investigating  the  incidence  of  incest  report  a wide  range  of 
estimates:  40  to  1000  cases  of  incest  each  year  per  million 
population  (National  Center  for  Child  Abuse  and  Neglect, 
1981).  Other  researchers  have  offered  incidence  estimates 
ranging  between  200,000  and  500,000  cases  per  year  (Shultz, 
1973).  Kempe  (1978,  p.384)  noted  that  "father-daughter 
incest  accounts  for  approximately  three-fourths  of  cases  of 
incest" . 

Most  studies  which  cite  the  incidence  of  incest  find 
that  the  most  frequent  perpetrator  is  the  biological  father 
(Julian,  Mohr  & Lapp,  1980;  Maisch,  1972;  Renvoize,  1978). 

In  a study  describing  the  general  characteristics  of 
confirmed  incest  cases,  Vander  Mey  and  Neff  (1984)  found 
that  biological  father-daughter  incest  comprised  53.8%  of 
the  sample  and  stepfather  or  foster  father  comprised  another 
23.1%.  Russell  (1984)  found  that  60%  of  her  sample  was 
sexually  abused  by  the  biological  father.  Despite  these 
findings,  a true  estimate  of  the  incidence  rates  for 
incestuous  behavior  are  not  available. 

Incest,  by  definition,  occurs  within  the  confines  of  a 
family.  To  disclose  incestuous  behavior  is  to  risk  the 
dissolution  of  the  family.  Cruz  (1983)  compared  stepfather 
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with  biological  father  incest.  She  found  that  children 
sexually  violated  by  their  biological  father  tolerated  the 
abuse  for  longer  periods  of  time  than  did  daughters  sexually 
abused  by  their  stepfathers.  This  finding  suggests  that 
biological  daughters  are  less  likely  to  report  incest  and 
might  account  for  the  larger  numbers  of  stepfather- 
stepdaughter  reported  incest  in  some  studies  (Phelan,  1986). 
Phelan  (1986),  in  a case  study  comparison  of  56  step  and  46 
biological  father-daughter  incest  cases,  found  that 
biological  fathers  more  frequently  progressed  from  fondling 
to  full  intercourse  with  their  daughters.  That  comparison 
also  found  that  biological  fathers  more  frequently  offended 
against  more  than  one  daughter  than  did  stepfathers.  Gordon 
(1989)  confirmed  the  finding  that  biological  fathers  tend  to 
offend  against  more  than  one  daughter  and  added  that  the 
victims  of  biological  fathers  were  younger  than  the  victims 
of  stepfathers. 

Incest  has  been  found  to  be  transmittable  to  future 
generations  (Berry,  1975;  Faller,  1989;  Justice  and  Justice, 
1979;  Meiselman,  1978  and  Summit  and  Kryso,  1978).  Cooper 
and  Cormier  (1982)  noted  that  incest  has  been  traced  through 
at  least  three  generations.  Clinical  trials  demonstrate 
that  incest  is  a treatable  condition  in  families  (Giarretto, 
1982).  For  example,  Scritchlow  (1983)  compared  the 
personality  of  five  incest  offenders  and  seven  incest 
mothers  participating  in  a treatment  program.  He  wanted  to 
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test  the  effectiveness  of  treatment  on  individuals  who  had 
committed  incest  and  to  clarify  the  personalities  of 
incestuous  fathers  and  their  wives.  He  administered  the 
California  Psychological  Inventory  before  and  after 
treatment.  Both  parents  showed  significant  changes  in 
several  personality  areas.  The  fathers  increased  their 
levels  of  tolerance  and  flexibility  and  demonstrated 
improvement  in  self-acceptance.  The  women  showed  changes  in 
the  area  of  sociability,  social  presence  and  capacity  for 
status.  Finally,  he  found  that  the  treatment  approach  had 
positive  effects  on  changing  the  dynamics  underlying  the 
incest  behavior.  Clark  (1983)  found  that,  although  there 
was  much  familial  dysfunction  in  incestuous  families, 
disclosure  of  the  incest  and  therapeutic  intervention  in  the 
family  stopped  the  incestuous  behavior. 

In  sum,  biological  father-daughter  incest  occurs 
frequently,  often  begins  during  the  early  years  of  a child's 
life  and  generally  continues  over  long  periods  of  her  most 
critical  developmental  years.  Biological  fathers  tend  to 
offend  against  more  than  one  daughter  and  the  incestuous 
behavior  itself  is  thought  to  be  transmittable  as  it  has 
repeatedly  been  found  in  at  least  three  generations  of  the 
same  family.  Despite  this  bleak  picture,  incest  has  been 
found  to  be  treatable. 

Treatment  can  prevent  the  transmission  of  the 
incestuous  behavior  to  future  generations.  However,  the 
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secrecy  of  the  act  coupled  with  realistic  fear  of  legal 
consequences  inhibits  scrutiny  of  the  members  of  the  incest 
family.  In  particular  when  such  families  present  for 
treatment,  it  is  usually  the  victim  who  speaks  out.  The 
perpetrator  (generally  the  father)  is  less  willing  to 
involve  himself  in  treatment.  Accordingly,  much  of  what  we 
understand  about  incest  comes  from  interviews  or  case 
studies  of  the  victims  or  perpetrators'  spouses.  While  such 
data  can  help  us  understand  a great  deal  about  incest,  more 
extensive  data  on  perpetrators  is  needed  for  the 
implementation  of  effective  treatment  and  prevention 
strategies . 

Conceptual  Formulation 

There  is  some  evidence  in  the  literature  for  the  maxim 
that  one  does  what  one  is  taught.  Clinicians  and 
researchers  have  often  noted  the  emotionally  deprived  and 
physically  abusive  backgrounds  in  which  many  incestuous 
fathers  reportedly  having  been  raised  (e.g.,  Cavallin,  1966; 
Kaufman  et  al.,  1954;  Lustig  et  al.,  1966;  Perlmutter  et 
al.,  1982;  Rist,  1979;  Weiner,  1962).  In  1949,  Symonds 
advanced  principles  for  the  application  of  dynamic 
psychology  to  the  understanding  of  personality  development 
in  children  and  extrapolated  his  findings  to  possible  later 
intrapsychic  dynamics,  behaviors  and  psychological  symptoms. 
In  that  work  he  contended  that  the  pattern  of  an 
individual's  personality  is  primarily  determined  "through 
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the  interactions  of  parent  and  child  in  (his/her)  earliest 
years  and  that  the  factors  which  determine  personality  are 
related  to  the  child's  needs"  (Symonds,  1949,  p.  4). 

Symonds  (1949)  further  states  that  various  types  of 
parental  attitudes  can  result  in  specific  types  of 
persistent  behavioral  and  attitudinal  patterns  in  children. 
Parental  attitudes  are  considered  more  important  than 
parental  behaviors  because  of  the  underlying  messages 
received  by  the  child.  Such  parental  attitudes  may  include 
rejection,  overindulgence,  overprotection  and  authoritative 
stances.  He  further  elaborates  how  the  effect  of  such 
attitudes  might  be  observed  in  a child.  In  particular,  he 
discusses  how  certain  forms  of  rejection  and  overindulgence 
could  result  in  an  acceleration  of  sexual  development  and 
possible  preoccupation  with  sexual  matters. 

Symonds  (1949)  notes  that  the  rejected  child,  in  an 
effort  to  feel  nurtured,  secure  and  reduce  anxiety,  may 
engage  in  sexual  self-stimulation.  Rejection,  according  to 
Symonds,  can  be  expressed  in  a number  of  forms.  These 
include  neglect,  denying  the  child  privileges,  pleasures  and 
advantages,  withholding  gifts,  abuse,  punishment  and 
maltreatment,  use  of  threats  and  humiliation.  Such 
rejection  results  in  the  development  of  personality 
patterns,  which  if  untreated,  can  persist  into  adulthood. 
Thus,  to  cope  with  parental  rejection,  Symonds  states,  the 
child  may  make  attempts  to  win  affection,  engage  in 
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attention  getting  behavior,  may  exhibit  counterhostility  or 
psychopathic  and  unstable  tendencies. 

The  literature  offers  support  for  Symond's  postulates. 
In  1968,  Steele  and  Pollock  conducted  a study  of  parents  who 
had  abused  their  infants  and  children.  Despite  a variety  of 
socioeconomic  and  educational  levels,  they  found  that 
parents  replicated  with  their  children  the  manner  in  which 
they  themselves  were  raised.  These  authors  state  that  the 
parents  they  studied  appeared  to  live  by  the  philosophy  "Do 
unto  others  as  you  have  been  done  unto"  (p.  115).  They 
concluded  that  the  manner  in  which  a person  parented 
children  had  "its  roots  in  the  earliest  infantile 
experience"  (p.  115).  Ricks  (1985)  reviewed  a number  of 
studies  on  attachment  behavior.  In  all  those  studies,  the 
mother's  relationship  with  her  own  parents  was  a significant 
predictor  of  her  and  her  child's  attachment  behavior. 

Additional  evidence  for  the  transmission  of  parental 
behavior  to  other  generations  comes  from  studies  focusing  on 
violent  behavior.  In  a controlled,  longitudinal, 
prospective  study  comparing  individuals  raised  in 
aggressive,  punitive  and  nonaggressive  intact  homes,  McCord 
(1988)  found  that  those  men  who  were  parented  by  aggressive 
and  punitive  parents  were  more  likely  to  commit  serious 
crimes  as  adults  when  compared  to  those  men  raised  by 
nonaggressive  parents.  Green  (1980)  in  an  examination  of 
fifty  abused  children  and  families  noted  the 
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intergenerational  transmission  of  violence  and  offered 
hypotheses  of  how  such  behavior  might  be  transmitted. 

In  a review  of  parent-child  interactions,  Maccoby  and 
Martin  (1983)  found  that  the  manner  in  which  a mother 
anticipated  parenthood  and  mothered  her  child  was  related  to 
the  manner  in  which  she  experienced  the  parenting  she 
received  as  a child.  Crittenden  (1985)  conducted  a 
prospective  study  to  provide  evidence  for  the  generational 
transmission  of  parenting  style.  She  examined  mothers  and 
their  infants  and  young  children.  She  found  that  the 
children  in  the  family  interacted  with  the  "infant  in  a 
manner  similar  to  that  of  their  mothers"  (p.  433). 

Crittenden  then  tested  the  hypothesis  that  infant 
temperament  influenced  the  mother's  and  child's  style  of 
interacting  with  the  infant.  This  hypothesis  was  not 
confirmed.  She  concluded  that  "parental  style  of 
childrearing  begins  to  influence  the  child  at  a very  early 
age  and  that  most  children  are  influenced  to  be  similar  to 
their  parents"  (p.  438). 

As  noted  earlier,  it  has  been  observed  that  incestuous 
fathers  have  suffered  abusive  and  neglectful  parenting 
experiences.  Such  experiences  are  not  unlike  the  parental 
rejection  experiences  described  by  Symonds  (1949).  These 
clinical  observations,  coupled  with  theoretical  speculation, 
suggest  that  incestuous  fathers  may  in  fact  reenact 
experiences  of  their  childhood  during  their  adult  lives. 
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Dynamic  psychology  as  expounded  by  Symonds  (1949)  and  others 
suggests  that  the  reenactment  is  an  elaboration  of  early 
childhood  history.  Thus,  a rejected  child  may  grow  up  to  be 
an  adult  who  seeks  acceptance  but  also  rejects  others. 
Seeking  of  acceptance  can  take  myriad  forms,  dependent  on 
individual  history  or  personal  idiosyncracies . A focus  on 
the  parenting  experienced  as  children  by  incestuous  fathers 
does  not  explain  the  adult  sexual  behavior  itself,  but  it 
does  provide  a framework  for  understanding  some  aspects  of 
these  men. 

Studies  Focusing  on  the  Families  and  Victims 

To  date,  much  of  the  research  on  incest  has  focused  on 
studying  the  victims  and  the  families  in  which  it  occurs 
(e.g.,  Anderson  & Shafer,  1979;  Gutheil  & Avery,  1977; 

Lustig  et  al.,  1966).  Research  using  a case  study  method  of 
the  family  or  victim  involved  with  incest,  has  offered 
insights  into  the  characteristics,  dynamics  and  personality 
of  the  incestuous  father.  For  example,  Anderson  and  Shafer 
(1979)  state  that  the  incestuous  parent  (possibly  in 
addition  to  other  family  members),  "lacks  impulse  control  . 

. . . does  not  verbally  express  feelings  ...  is  callous  . 

. . . narcissistic  ....  lacks  conscience  and  guilt  . . . 


(regarding)  self-indulgent  behavior  ....  has  conflicts 
about  dependency  and  an  inability  to  tolerate  intimacy" 
(p.438). 
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Gutheil  and  Avery  (1977)  present  the  incestuous  family 
as  defending  against  losses  occurring  during  normal 
transitional  events  that  revolve  around  developmental  issues 
of  separation-individuation.  In  Gutheil  and  Avery's  case 
study,  the  incestuous  father  is  depicted  as  utilizing 
counterdependent  and  denial  mechanisms  to  cope  with  loss  and 
as  defending  against  feelings  of  impotence  by  adopting  an 
authoritarian  stance  toward  the  family.  The  authors 
describe  incestuous  fathers  as  feeling  chronically  anxious, 
inadequate  and  suffering  from  fears  of  abandonment.  Lustig 
et  al.  (1966)  in  a review  of  six  incest  cases,  state  that 
the  fathers  suffered  from  anxiety  related  to  threats  of 
abandonment  and  came  from  families  in  which  they  suffered 
"emotional  deprivation"  and  abandonment  experiences.  They 
add  that  the  incest  serves  as  a tension-reducing  defense 
within  the  family. 

Summit  and  Kryso  (1978)  describe  various  relational  and 
situational  variables  conducive  to  the  development  of  incest 
between  a parent  and  a child.  These  variables  include  the 
parent ' s inadequate  attempts  to  deal  with  his  or  her  own 
dependency  needs,  incest  in  the  guise  of  sex  education, 
living  in  an  isolated  setting,  role  disturbances  in  the 
family  or  a combination  of  any  of  the  above.  They  also 
state  that  the  two  common  characteristics  of  sexually 
abusing  parents  are  "a  lack  of  impulse  control"  and  "a 
confusion  of  roles"  (p.239). 
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Brooks  (1982)  reviews  characteristics  of  members  of  the 
incest  family.  She  describes  the  father  as  utilizing  such 
primitive  psychological  defenses  as  projective 
identification  and  as  experiencing  problems  in  identity; 
she  adds  that  the  descriptions  of  incest  fathers  suggest  a 
borderline  personality  organization.  Rist  (1979)  describes 
three  types  of  incestuous  fathers,  those  with:  "1. 
introversive  personality  ...  2.  psychopathic  personality 
. . . 3.  psychosexual  immaturity"  (p.686).  She  states  that 
the  latter  two  most  often  come  to  the  attention  of  the 
authorities,  but  notes  that  it  is  the  introversive 
personality  group  that  is  most  likely  to  be  seen  in 
treatment.  She  states  that  these  men  had  an  emotionally 
deprived  childhood,  are  uncertain  about  their  masculine 
identity,  have  an  immature  sexual  orientation,  and  utilize 
the  defenses  of  denial,  projection  and  rationalization. 

Quinn  (1985)  sought  to  test  an  ecological  model  of 
incest  and  her  findings  supported  such  a model.  She 
concluded  that  incestuous  family  members  experienced 
difficulty  in  adaptation  and  consequently  used  a rigid 
stance  to  adapt  to  the  environment.  They  were  described  as 
conflict  avoidant,  passive-aggressive,  disengaged 
individuals  who  were  neither  bonded  with  nor  appropriately 
attached  to  each  other. 

Hirsch  (1986)  drew  conclusions  about  incestuous  fathers 
from  conducting  therapy  with  women  sexually  abused  by  their 
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fathers.  He  states  that  these  men  appear  to  share  certain 
characteristics.  In  particular,  he  noted  that  most 
incestuous  fathers  experience  abandonment  issues  related  to 
emotional  rejection  by  their  own  mothers  in  childhood.  He 
believes  that  when  the  wives  of  these  men  reject  or 
emotionally  abandon  them,  the  unresolved  feelings  about 
their  mothers  become  directed  towards  their  wives . He 
concludes  that  the  father  then  attempts  to  resolve  the 
abandonment  issues  by  becoming  sexually  involved  with  his 
daughter.  The  sexual  involvement  becomes  a way  for  the 
father  to  feel  powerful,  youthful  and  perfect.  Hirsch 
(1986)  attributes  such  a condition  to  a dynamic  involving 
the  narcissistic  fusion  of  mother  and  infant  in  the  infant's 
mind. 


Studies  Focusing  on  Samples  of  Incestuous  Fathers 

Other  studies  have  looked  more  directly  at  small 
samples  of  men  who  committed  incest  and  were  either  in 
treatment  or  incarcerated  for  the  act.  In  1966  Cavallin 
evaluated  12  men  at  the  Kansas  State  Reception  and 
Diagnostic  Center  who  had  committed  incest  with  their 
biological  daughters.  He  found  that  their  early  histories 
were  best  characterized  by  physical  absence  of  the  mother. 
In  all  cases  the  mother  had  either  died  or  abandoned  the 
family.  He  found  that  the  intrapsychic  dynamics  of  these 
prisoners  were  characterized  by  "a  degree  of  projection  and 
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paranoid  thinking"  (p.1134).  He  states  the  MMPI  indicated 
"1.  inadequate  and  weak  object  relations,  2.  weak 
psychosexual  identity,  3.  signs  of  unconscious  homosexual 
strivings,  (and)  4.  projection  as  a major  defense"  (p.1134). 
Regarding  the  explanation  of  paranoia  in  such  patients, 
Cavallin  states  that  the  patients  had  "a  strong  hostility 
against  their  mothers  who  were  seen  as  neglectful  and  absent 
in  most  cases"  (p.1966). 

Marvasti  (1985)  studied  patients  in  his  practice.  He 
describes  treating  two  primary  types  of  incest  fathers  who 
were  characterized  as  either  dejected  or  dictatorial.  Both 
groups  presented  as  needy  and  immature.  That  immaturity 
manifested  as  a desire  to  have  their  wives  mother  them 
without  reciprocal  expectations. 

According  to  Marvasti 's  clinical  observations,  the 
dejected  father  is  generally  a depressed,  conflict-avoidant, 
timid  person  who  does  not  trust  and  is  easily  intimidated  by 
the  outside  world.  He  tends  to  be  a very  jealous,  insecure 
person  who  believes  that  any  kind  of  extrafamilial  contact 
is  an  act  of  disloyalty;  thus  sex  outside  of  the  family  is 
forbidden.  He  is  a loner  who  works  hard  and  has  an 
exclusive  preference  for  the  company  of  his  family. 

He  describes  the  dictatorial  father  as  a 
"perfectionist,  a controller  and  an  authoritarian 
personality  who  may  use  intimidation,  manipulation,  bribery, 
and  at  times  force  or  threat  of  force"  (p.9).  Marvasti 
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implies  that  while  such  a father  will  shower  his  daughter 
with  gifts  and  "spend  hours  with  her  each  day"  (p.9),  such 
behavior  is  manipulative  in  nature.  He  suggests  that  such  a 
father,  although  superficially  appearing  to  be  very  kind, 
sensitive  and  nurturing  of  his  daughter,  will  go  to  great 
lengths  to  assure  that  she  has  no  extrafamilial 
relationships  or  contacts.  He  is  willing,  at  the  extreme, 
to  coerce  with  physical  force  under  the  rationale  that  she 
needs  to  understand  his  paternal  authority. 

Langevin  (1985)  used  a battery  of  interviews  and 
psychological  instruments,  including  the  MMPI,  the  16PF  and 
the  Parent-Child  Relationship  Questionnaire  (PCR),  to 
examine  incest  offenders.  He  compared  the  incest  offenders 
with  pedophiles  and  with  a group  that  did  not  have  a history 
of  sexual  deviance,  mental  illness  or  criminality.  He 
concluded  that  the  incest  offenders  were  a heterogeneous 
group.  Although  some  incest  offenders  were  normal  in  that 
they  did  not  have  other  sexually  deviant  interests  or  a 
criminal  background,  others  were  pedophilic  or  criminally 
inclined.  Some  of  these  men  were  alcoholic,  aggressive  or 
violent  and  some  were  emotionally  disturbed.  On  the  PCR 
there  was  similarity  between  the  heterosexual  pedophile  and 
the  incest  offender.  "Both  report  that  their  mothers  were 
stricter  and  less  affectionate  than  (the)  controls'  mothers 
were  and  they  identified  less  with  them"  (Langevin,  1985, 
p.175).  The  researchers  results  suggest  that,  should  these 


men  enter  therapy,  the  clinician  should  expect  the  patient 
to  have  more  problems  related  to  their  mothers  than  their 
fathers . 
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Controlled  Studies  On  Incestuous  Fathers 

In  the  past  decade,  researchers  have  begun  to  examine 
specific  characteristics  of  the  incestuous  father.  For 
example,  using  Exner's  comprehensive  system,  Owen  (1986) 
looked  at  Rorschach  protocols  of  incestuous  and 
nonincestuous  fathers.  The  findings  suggested  that  fathers 
who  commit  incest  are  men  with  unmet  developmental  needs  who 
have  low  self-esteem  or  are  overly  self-invested  and 
avoidant.  They  are  men  who  tend  to  be  highly  reactive  in 
emotional  situations,  and  have  difficulty  with  intimacy  and 
affection.  He  found  that  such  men  did  not  have  impulse 
control  problems  as  others  have  hypothesized,  but  instead 
tend  to  behaviorally  act  out  their  conflicts.  These 
findings  tend  to  coincide  with  the  position  of  Groth  et  al. 
(1982)  regarding  the  motivation  of  sexual  behavior  in  men 
who  molest  children.  They  state  that  "child  molestation  is 
the  sexual  expression  of  nonsexual  needs  and  unresolved  life 
issues"  (p.137).  Lanyon  (1986)  succinctly  states  that  child 
molestation  " . . .is  sexual  behavior  in  the  service  of 
primarily  nonsexual  needs"  (p.178). 

Baker  (1984)  compared  a group  of  20  incestuous  fathers 
and  stepfathers.  Utilizing  a variety  of  questionnaires  and 
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a conceptual  grid,  she  investigated  the  relationship  between 
having  committed  incest  and:  (1)  perception  of  having  been 
rejected  by  either  parent  as  a child,  (2)  perception  of  lack 
of  nurturance  by  either  parent  as  a child,  and  (3) 
perception  of  adult  women  as  threatening.  She  found  that 
significantly  more  incest  fathers  viewed  their  own  fathers 
negatively  than  did  nonincestuous  fathers.  Her  data  also 
indicated  that  there  was  a trend  among  incestuous  fathers 
toward  having  experienced  their  own  fathers  as  more 
rejecting  than  did  the  comparison  fathers.  There  were  no 
significant  differences  between  the  incestuous  and 
nonincestuous  groups  when  comparing  perceptions  of  mothers; 
however,  there  was  a wide  range  of  maternal  perceptions 
among  incestuous  fathers.  The  range  of  perceptions  of 
incestuous  fathers  varied  from  perceiving  their  mothers  as 
warm  to  perceiving  them  as  domineering.  While  such 
incestuous  men  perceived  adult  women  as  threatening,  they 
did  not  perceive  their  daughters  as  nonthreatening.  Baker 
suggests  that  this  might  be  due  to  a found  tendency  for 
incest  fathers  to  perceive  their  daughters  in  an  adult 
rather  than  a child  role.  In  her  discussion  of  the 
findings,  Baker  states  that  many  incestuous  fathers 
described  fulfilling  a need  for  unconditional  acceptance, 
nurturance,  comfort  and  security  through  sexual  abuse  of  the 
daughter. 
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Parker  (1985)  compared  56  incestuous  stepfathers  and 
biological  fathers  with  54  nonincestuous  fathers.  She 
investigated  the  relationship  between  the  original  home 
environment  of  the  incestuous  father  and  his  subsequent 
involvement  in  his  procreative  family.  She  found  that  there 
were  no  differences  between  the  two  groups  regarding  home 
stability  (e.g.,  divorce,  desertion  by  a parent)  as  a child 
but  noted  that  the  incest  offenders  experienced  more 
parental  (both  maternal  and  paternal)  mistreatment  than  did 
the  nonoffenders.  Regarding  their  families  of  procreation, 
she  found  that  incestuous  fathers  and  stepfathers  were  more 
frequently  absent  from  their  homes  during  their  daughters 
first  three  years  of  life  and  less  frequently  involved 
themselves  with  child  care  and  nurturing  activities.  Baker 
evaluated  the  data  for  other  relationships  that  were  not 
based  on  theory  but  had  been  noted  anecdotally.  She  found 
that  while  there  was  no  difference  between  the  groups 
regarding  the  ease  with  which  they  formed  friendships  or  how 
much  they  participated  in  social  organizations,  (e.g., 
church,  work  groups,  clubs)  the  incestuous  fathers  and 
stepfathers  had  fewer  close  friends  than  did  the 
nonincestuous  group. 

Berkowitz  (1983)  used  the  Tennessee  Self-Concept  Scale 
(TSCS),  three  cards  from  the  Thematic  Apperception  Test 
(TAT)  and  three  Early  Child  Recollections  to  compare 
incestuous  and  nonincestuous  fathers'  empathy  for  others. 
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self-esteem  and  childhood  memories  related  to  themes  of 
abandonment,  powerlessness,  maternal  seduction  and  paternal 
rejection.  She  found  that  the  incestuous  fathers  were  less 
empathic  as  a group  and  offered  more  themes  of  abandonment, 
powerlessness,  maternal  seduction  and  paternal  rejection 
than  did  nonincestuous  fathers.  Utilizing  the  TSCS  to 
measure  self-esteem,  Berkowitz  found  differences  between  the 
two  groups  on  subscales  measuring  identity  and  family  self. 
Specifically,  incest  fathers  appeared  to  have  problems 
differentiating  and  understanding  who  they  are  as 
individuals.  Within  their  families  of  origin,  they  tended 
to  feel  inadequate  and  worthless  as  family  members. 

Mandel  (1986)  compared  three  groups  of  men  on  object 
relations  development.  Utilizing  Blatt's  Parental 
Description  Scale  and  Mayman's  Early  Memories  Scale,  he 
examined  18  incestuous  fathers,  18  nonincestuous  fathers  in 
therapy  and  20  nonclinical  fathers.  Clinical  data  was 
collected  in  three  settings:  Parents  United  organizations2, 
private  practitioners  and  outpatient  clinics  in  the  San 
Diego  and  San  Jose,  California  areas.  Comparison  group  data 
was  obtained  from  a hospital  work  setting  and  represented  a 
variety  of  occupational  groups.  Subjects  with  a history  of 
violence  were  excluded.  However,  Mandel  did  not  adequately 
screen  his  three  groups.  He  admittedly  did  not  control  for 
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A self-help  support  group  for  families  with  incest 
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age  of  daughter  during  onset  of  incest  or  attend  to 
diagnostic  and/or  problem  matching. 

Mandel  found  that  there  was  virtually  no  difference  in 
object  relational  development  between  the  nonincestuous 
fathers  in  therapy  and  those  who  had  committed  incest.  He 
concluded  that  object  relations  development  is  not  a good 
discriminator  of  these  two  groups.  Mandel  did  note  severe 
disturbances  of  object  relations  within  the  incestuous  group 
of  fathers.  There  was  a significant  difference  between  the 
other  two  groups  and  incest  fathers  related  to  physical 
abuse.  Incest  offenders  described  their  own  fathers  as 
having  a greater  tendency  toward  being  physically  abusive. 
Mandel  also  found  that  39%  of  incestuous  fathers  scored  at 
level  four  in  object  relational  development  of  the  Parental 
Description  Scale.  This  level  of  object  relational 
development  suggests  that  although  the  objects  (others)  are 
experienced  as  separate  from  the  self,  they  are  unable  to 
appreciate  the  factors  which  make  that  person  a unique 
individual.  Thus  when  describing  an  object,  an  incest 
father  at  this  level  of  object  relations  development  would 
focus  on  the  tangible  aspects  of  the  person  such  as  physical 
attributes  and  activities  versus  values,  beliefs,  thoughts 
and  feelings. 
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Summary  of  Relevant  Research 

In  sum,  incest  has  been  a focus  of  informal  and  formal 
study  for  over  a quarter  of  a century.  In  reviewing  studies 
which  elaborate,  clarify,  and  describe  characteristics  of 
incestuous  fathers,  the  composite  findings  suggest  that  the 
incestuous  father  was  likely  raised  in  an  emotionally 
deprived,  physically  and/or  emotionally  abusive  environment 
and  that  some  of  them  may  have  suffered  sexual  abuse 
(Cavallin,  1966;  Kaufman  et  al.,  1954;  Lustig  et  al.,  1966; 
Meiselman,  1981;  Perlmutter  et  al.,  1982;  Rist,  1979; 

Weiner,  1962).  Studies  which  focused  on  self-reported 
interactions  between  parent  and  child  have  found  that 
mothers  were  experienced  as  strict,  less  affectionate 
(Langevin,  1985),  emotionally  rejecting  (Hirsch,  1986)  and 
seductive  (Mandel,  1986)  than  the  mothers  of  comparison 
groups.  Fathers  have  been  experienced  as  physically  abusive 
(Mandel,  1986)  and  rejecting  (Berkowitz,  1984;  Langevin, 
1985).  These  incestuous  fathers  have  also  been 
characterized  as  suffering  from  fears  of  abandonment 
(Berkowitz,  1984;  Gutheil  & Avery,  1977;  Hirsch,  1986  and 
Lustig,  et  al,  1966)  and  harboring  conflicts  about 
dependency  (Anderson  & Shafer,  1979;  Gutheil  & Avery,  1977; 
Owen,  1986;  Peters,  1976  and  Summit  & Kryso,  1978). 

Incest  perpetrators  have  been  noted  to  exhibit  role 
confusion  (Summit  & Kryso,  1978)  and  identity  problems 
(Brooks,  1982).  In  particular,  they  have  been  observed  to 
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exhibit  a weak  psychosexual  identity  (Cavallin,  1966),  to 
feel  inadequate  regarding  their  masculinity  (Peters,  1976), 
to  be  uncertain  about  their  masculine  identity  and  to  have 
an  immature  sexual  orientation  (Rist,  1979). 

General  feelings  of  inadequacy  (Gutheil  & Avery,  1977), 
insecurity  (Marvasti,  1985)  and  low  self-esteem  (Owen,  1986) 
among  this  group  have  also  been  noted.  Clinicians  and 
researchers  have  observed  a mixture  of  passive  and 
aggressive  qualities  in  such  men.  Gutheil  and  Avery  (1977) 
and  Marvasti  (1985)  found  that  these  men  tend  to  use 
authoritarian  stances  to  cope  with  feelings  of  impotence. 
Quinn  (1985)  noted  that  incest  offenders  were  passive- 
aggressive  in  their  interactions  with  others.  Some 
researchers  (e.g.,  Peters,  1976)  have  found  passivity  in 
these  men;  others  have  observed  that  they  tend  to  be 
submissive,  shy  (Langevin,  1978)  and  easily  intimidated  by 
others  (Marvasti,  1985).  As  a group,  these  men  tended  to 
score  in  the  subclinical  range  on  the  Si  scale  of  the  MMPI 
(Langevin,  1978;  Panton,  1979).  A subclinical  score  on  this 
scale  bolsters  the  findings  of  researchers  and  the 
observations  of  clinicians  who  have  noted  dimensions  of 
shyness,  passivity,  (Langevin,  1978,  1985)  and  rigidity  in 
adaptation  (Quinn,  1985). 

Incest  fathers  have  been  observed  to  have  difficulty 
verbally  expressing  feelings  (Anderson  & Shafer,  1979),  a 
condition  which  some  have  termed  alexithymia  (Taylor,  1986). 
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They  have  been  noted  to  be  conflict  avoidant  (Marvasti,  1985 
and  Owen,  1986)  and  anxious  individuals  (Gutheil  & Avery, 
1977  and  Peters,  1976).  Others  have  discussed  an  apparent 
lack  of  impulse  control  in  these  men  (Anderson  & Shafer, 
1979;  Summit  & Kryso,  1978),  but  Owen  (1986)  found  that  what 
has  been  called  lack  of  impulse  control  is  actually  a 
behavioral  acting  out  of  conflict.  These  men  have  also  been 
termed  narcissistic  (Anderson  & Shafer,  1979),  overly  self- 
invested  (Owen,  1986)  and  lacking  in  empathy  (Mandel,  1986), 
conscience  and  guilt  regarding  their  self-indulgent 
behaviors  (Anderson  & Shafer,  1979). 

The  conglomerate  picture  that  emerges  from  these 
research  and  clinical  efforts  is  that  of  an  individual  who 
was  raised  in  an  abusive  and  neglectful  home,  who  is 
intrapsychically  prone  to  fears  of  abandonment  and  harbors 
conflicts  about  dependency  and  his  own  psychosexuality.  He 
is  most  likely  a person  who  feels  generally  inadequate, 
anxious  and  timid  around  others.  Lack  of  self-awareness  is 
evident  because  of  his  narcissistic  and  alexithymic  stance 
in  his  approach  with  others.  Because  he  lacks  the  necessary 
skills  to  meet  his  own  needs  in  an  age-appropriate  manner, 
he  becomes  conflict-avoidant  and  adopts  an  authoritarian 
stance. 

The  majority  of  the  studies  reviewed  above  have  used 
small  sample  sizes,  failed  to  control  for  the  daughter's 
age  and  included  both  stepfathers  and  biological  fathers  in 
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the  incest  group,  thus  implying  that  they  shared  the  same 
connotative  relationship.  Most  would  agree  that  if  a man 
has  sexual  contact  with  his  daughter,  regardless  of  whether 
she  is  his  biological  or  step-daughter,  such  contact  is 
abusive  and  incestuous.  However,  there  is  some  evidence  in 
the  literature  and  in  clinical  observation  that  these 
fathers  are  different.  Gordon  (1989)  found  that  incestuous 
step-  and  biological  fathers  are  different  dynamically, 
given  the  observed  likelihood  of  the  biological  father's 
earlier  and  multiple  incestual  involvement  with  his 
daughters . 

Another  limitation  of  the  above  reviewed  studies  was 
failure  to  control  for  the  daughter's  age  at  time  of  sexual 
involvement.  Thus,  fathers  who  have  sexually  abused 
prepubescent  daughters  have  been  treated  the  same  as  fathers 
who  have  abused  postpubescent  daughters.  In  general, 
anecdotal  clinical  opinion  notes  that  men  who  involve  a 
prepubescent  child  or  infant  in  sexual  contact  have  greater 
psychopathology  than  men  who  involve  themselves  with  an 
adolescent.  It  is  axiomatic  that  accurate  generalizations 
cannot  be  drawn  from  studies  using  only  small  samples. 

The  present  study  addresses  these  limitations  in  the 
following  ways:  (1)  Biological  fathers  are  used,  (2)  A 

large  sample  representing  different  regions  in  the  United 
States  was  obtained,  (3)  Only  those  fathers  who  abused  a 
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daughter  under  the  age  of  18  were  included,  (4)  The 
daughter's  age  at  initiation  of  sexual  abuse  was  determined. 

Rationale  for  Approach  to  the  Study 

The  foregoing  review  suggests  that  there  are  numerous 
ways  in  which  incestuous  fathers  can  be  compared  and 
studied.  One  way  often  cited  in  the  literature  concerns 
mode  of  sexual  involvement.  Mode  of  sexual  involvement  is  a 
variable  which  is  often  gathered  in  the  initial  process  of 
evaluating  and  treating  incestuous  fathers.  However, 
because  past  studies  have  included  both  stepfather  and 
biological  fathers  in  their  samples,  little  information  is 
available  about  how  biological  fathers  sexually  involve 
their  daughters. 

A variety  of  researchers  have  observed  that  incestuous 
fathers  are  behaviorally  similar  to  general  sex  offender 
populations  of  child  molesters  and  rapists  (Crewdson,  1988; 
Langevin,  1985;  Lanyon,  1986;  Levin  & Stava,  1987;  Marvasti, 
1985;  O'Leary,  1990;  Rist,  1979).  Such  sex  offenders  have 
been  noted  to  use  three  primary  modes  of  sexually  involving 
their  victims.  Those  modes  are  physical  force  (Crewdson, 
1988;  Groth,  1979;  Lanyon,  1986;  Levin  & Stava,  1987; 
Marvasti,  1985;  O'Leary,  1990),  verbal  threats  (Lanyon, 

1986)  and  psychological  manipulation  (Groth,  1979;  Lanyon, 
1986;  Levin  & Stava,  1987;  Marvasti,  1985;  and  Rist,  1979). 
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Each  mode  of  sexually  involving  victims  can  be 
considered  an  aspect  of  adult  interpersonal  style.  Symonds 
(1949)  relates  adult  interpersonal  style  to  early  parent- 
child  relations  in  the  family  of  origin.  He  suggests  that 
the  quality  of  parental  rejection  experienced  by  children  is 
related  to  their  later  adult  interpersonal  style.  Given 
this,  it  can  be  inferred  that  mode  of  sexual  involvement  may 
be  related  to  the  quality  of  parental  rejection  the 
incestuous  father  experienced  in  his  own  childhood.  Such  an 
association  can  offer  clinicians  guidance  in  the  development 
of  treatment  strategies  for  incestuous  fathers . 

Purpose 

The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  describe  the  different 
types  of  incestuous  fathers  (based  on  manner  of  sexual 
involvement  of  the  daughter)  and  to  examine  the 
relationships  between  these  types  and  the  manner  in  which  an 
incestuous  father  reports  that  he  was  parented.  It  is 
hypothesized  that  three  major  types  of  incest  fathers  will 
emerge:  (1)  A type  that  sexually  involved  his  daughter 
primarily  through  psychologically  manipulative  stances,  (2) 
a type  that  sexually  involved  his  daughter  through  a variety 
of  verbal  threats  to  harm,  and  (3)  a type  that  physically 
coerced  his  daughter  into  sexual  involvement.  It  is  further 
hypothesized  that  each  of  these  three  groups  of  men  will 
have  experienced  a particular  type  of  parenting  experience. 
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Hypotheses 

Hypothesis  I.  There  will  be  three  discrete  types  of 

incestuous  fathers  based  on  mode  of  sexual 
involvement:  One  who  uses  psychological 
manipulation,  another  who  uses  verbal  threats 
and  a third  who  uses  physical  force. 

Hypothesis  II.  Fathers  who  used  psychological  manipulation 

to  sexually  involve  their  daughters  will  have 
experienced  parenting  characterized  by  very 
little  affection,  emotional  abuse  and 
overstrictness . 

Hypothesis  III.  Fathers  who  used  verbal  threats  to  sexually 

involve  their  daughters  will  have  experienced 
parenting  characterized  by  little  affection 
coupled  with  witnessing  of  aggression  between 
his  parents. 

Hypothesis  IV.  Fathers  who  used  physical  force  to  sexually 

involve  their  daughters  will  have  experienced 
parenting  characterized  by  harsh/physically 
abusive  discipline  and  witnessing  of 
aggression  between  his  parents. 
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Definition  of  Terms 

Perpetrator : A father  who  has  committed  incest  with  his 
biological  daughter 

Parenting ; The  manner  in  which  a perpetrator's  father  or 
mother  related  to  and  raised  him  and  characterized  on  the 
dimensions  of  affection,  strictness  and  aggression  as 
measured  by  the  revised  Parent  Child  Relations  Questionnaire 
and  self  report  data  on  experienced  discipline. 

Physical  Force:  Violence  toward  a daughter  or  constraints 
placed  on  her  as  measured  by  self-report  data;  examples 
include:  hitting,  slapping,  pushing,  tying  up,  use  of  a 
weapon,  etc. 

Verbal  Threat:  Threat  of  violence  or  constraints  as  measured 
by  self-report  data;  examples  include  threats  to  hurt  her, 
threats  of  bad  things  that  may  happen  or  use  of  paternal 
authority 

Psychological  Manipulation:  The  use  of  persuasive  methods  in 
order  to  achieve  a goal;  for  example:  using  affection,  love 
or  loyalty. 


CHAPTER  III 


METHODS 


This  study  was  designed  to  examine  the  relationship 
between  the  manner  in  which  an  incest  perpetrator  sexually 
involved  his  daughter  and  the  type  of  parenting  he  perceived 
having  experienced  as  a child.  The  data  for  this  study  were 
derived  from  a large  scale  study  conducted  by  the  University 
of  New  Hampshire,  Family  Research  Laboratory  ( FRL ) and 
funded  by  the  National  Center  on  Child  Abuse  and  Neglect 
( 90-CA-1377 ) and  the  North  Star  Fund.  The  FRL  study  was 
designed  to  explore  numerous  characteristics  and 
relationships  generally  observed  in  a perpetrator  group. 

For  purposes  of  clarity  the  large  scale  study  will  be 
described  first,  followed  by  a description  of  the 
procedures,  instruments,  design  and  analyses  pertinent  to 
the  questions  investigated  in  the  present  project. 

Family  Research  Laboratory  Study  (FRL); 

Characteristics  of  Fathers  Who  Commit  Incest 

The  FRL  study  at  the  University  of  New  Hampshire  was 
designed  to  investigate  characteristics  of  perpetrator 
fathers  whose  incest  victims  were  their  biological 
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daughters.  The  study  aimed  to  explore  a wide  range  of 
relationships  involving  fathering,  the  relationship  that 
these  fathers  had  with  their  daughters,  the  father's 
childhood  experiences,  marital  history  and  dynamics,  and 
sexual  experiences.  The  goal  was  to  find  400  fathers  across 
the  United  States,  two  hundred  of  whom  had  a sexual 
relationship  with  their  underage  biological  daughters  and 
two  hundred  of  whom  had  not. 

A six  hour  interview  was  designed  that  included  a 
combination  of  semi-structured  interviews,  questionnaires 
and  standardized  tests.  Interview  guides  were  developed  for 
both  the  control  group  and  the  clinical  group.  For  the 
present  study,  only  the  guide  pertaining  to  perpetrators  is 
relevant  (see  Appendix  A).  The  principal  investigators 
interviewed,  selected  and  trained  experienced  researchers 
and  clinicians  to  interview  the  fathers  (Williams,  L.  & 
Finkelhor , D.,  1992). 

Perpetrators  selected  as  participants  were  men  who  had 
committed  incest  with  biological  daughters  born  on  or  after 
January  1,  1970.  All  perpetrators  had  been  reported  to  the 
law  enforcement  authorities  and  some  were  offered  treatment 
in  lieu  of  prosecution.  Data  were  collected  in  Florida,  New 
Hampshire,  California,  Oregon,  Virginia  and  Maine  in  25 
different  types  of  treatment  settings.  These  settings 
included:  (1)  prison  treatment  programs,  (2)  specialized  sex 
offender  treatment  programs,  (3)  self-help  groups,  (4) 
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community  mental  health  centers,  (5)  private  practices,  and 
(6)  U.S.  Navy  Family  Advocacy  Centers. 

Participants  were  compensated  $6.00  an  hour  and  given  a 
bonus  of  $14.00  for  completing  the  interview.  Exceptions 
were  made  for  participants  in  prison:  due  to  the  restrictive 
nature  of  those  settings,  subjects  received  compensation 
ranging  from  $0.00  to  $6.00  an  hour. 

Procedures 

Representatives  from  all  treatment  settings  were 
contacted  and  requested  to  submit  names  of  eligible 
perpetrators.  These  men  were  contacted,  recruited  and  pre- 
screened to  assure  that  eligibility  criteria  were  met. 
Participants  were  requested  to  sign  an  informed  consent  for 
participation  in  the  study;  they  were  assured  that  their 
confidentiality  and  anonymity  would  be  maintained  (see 
Appendix  B) . 

Actual  interviews  ranged  from  four  to  ten  hours  and 
averaged  five  hours  in  length.  Time  for  completion  was 
related  to  several  participant  factors:  a)  number  of  sexual 
victimizations  experienced  as  a child,  b)  number  of  sexual 
victimizations  perpetrated  as  a child  and  c)  reading  level. 
Interviews  were  read  and  explained  to  those  men  with  less 
than  a sixth  grade  reading  level. 
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Subjects 

Of  the  200  perpetrators  desired  for  inclusion  in  the 
study,  118  were  obtained.  At  the  time  of  interview,  22.9% 
of  the  participants  were  either  incarcerated  or  on  parole. 
Most  of  the  sample  (97.5%)  reported  receiving  some  form  of 
treatment.  Treatment  duration  ranged  from  0 to  42  months. 
The  subjects  were  predominantly  white  (93.2%)  with  the  other 
6.8%  consisting  of  Blacks  (4.2%),  Chicanos  (.8%)  and 
Philippine  Nationals  (1.7%).  Participants  ranged  in  age 
from  23  to  55  years  with  69.5%  of  the  sample  aged  35  to  45 
years.  Most  fathers  were  married  (55.1%),  25.4%  were 
divorced,  18.6%  were  separated  and  one  father  (.8%)  was 
widowed.  Most  subjects  had  graduated  high  school  (36.4%)  or 
attended  college  (33.9%).  However,  participants' 
educational  attainment  ranged  from  eight  to  20  years  of 
formal  education,  running  the  gamut  from  grade  school  to 
graduate  school.  Most  participants  sexually  abused  a 
prepubescent  child.  Sexual  contact  with  daughters  was 
generally  initiated  before  the  daughter  was  ten  years  old 
(66.9%).  However,  sexual  contact  was  initiated  with 
daughters  ranging  in  age  from  a few  days  to  15  years  old.3 


3 Williams  and  Finkelhor  (1992)  investigated  a number 
questions  related  to  experiences  of  childhood  in  the  lives  of 
these  incest  perpetrators.  The  results  of  those  analyses  are 
covered  in  Appendix  G. 
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Instruments 


The  present  study  used  information  obtained  from  the 
Clark  Parent  Child  Questionnaire  (Paitich  & Langevin,  1976) 
and  interview  data.  Interview  data  were  drawn  from 
responses  to  a combination  of  questions  on  child  discipline 
based  on  Strauss'  (1990)  Conflict  Tactics  Scales  (CTS)  and  a 
direct  question  inquiring  about  mode  of  sexual  involvement. 
The  Conflict  Tactics  Scales 

A modified  version  of  the  CTS  was  used  in  the  current 
study.  The  CTS  were  designed  to  measure  and  describe 
techniques  which  a person  might  use  with  another  person 
during  times  of  conflict.  Three  theoretically  based  and 
factorially  confirmed  levels  of  conflict  tactics  are 
measured:  Rational  Reasoning,  Verbal  Aggression  and 
Violence.  There  were  eight  scales  developed  which  assessed 
these  conflict  tactics  for  the  following  role  relationship 
groups:  (1)  husband  to  wife,  (2)  wife  to  husband,  (3)  father 
to  child,  (4)  child  to  father,  (5)  mother  to  child,  (6) 
child  to  mother,  (7)  child  to  sibling,  and  (8)  sibling  to 
child.  These  scales  met  acceptable  criteria  for  construct 
and  concurrent  validity.  Internal  consistency  reliability 
scores  for  the  three  levels  on  all  eight  scales  were 
satisfactory  and  ranged  from  .62  to  .88.  (Strauss,  1990). 

The  modified  CTS.  A modified  version  of  the  CTS  was 
used  to  inquire  about  types  of  discipline  inflicted  on  the 
perpetrator  by  his  own  parents  (Appendix  I)  and  types  of 
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discipline  the  perpetrator  inflicted  on  his  victim 
(Appendices  C & D).  Items  used  in  the  modified  version 
corresponded  to  items  used  on  Strauss'  (1990)  Verbal 
Aggression  and  Physical  Violence  levels  in  the  original  CTS 
scales . 

Modified  CTS  variables  used  for  prediction.  The  items 
on  discipline  experienced  by  the  perpetrator  were  a modified 
version  of  one  of  the  CTS  and  corresponded  to  the  PCR 
variables  on  experienced  aggression.  The  items  on 
discipline  (see  Appendix  F)  were  used  to  derive  six  of  the 
eleven  predictor  variables.  Three  variables  pertained  to 
the  mother  and  three  pertained  to  the  father.  The  items  on 
the  scale  were  then  re-evaluated  for  content. 

Three  levels  of  experienced  aggression  within  these 
items  (Personal  communication  with  Williams  of  the  FRL 
April , 1993)  were  confirmed.  Cutoff  points  based  on  type  of 
aggression  were  then  determined  and  the  levels  were  named  to 
create  the  six  variables:  (1)  Mother  Emotional  Abuse  (MEA), 
(2)  Father  Emotional  Abuse  (FEA),  (3)  Mother  Corporal 
Punishment  (MCP),  (4)  Father  Corporal  Punishment  (FCP),  (5) 
Mother  Physical  Abuse  (MPA),  and  (6)  Father  Physical  Abuse 
( FPA)  . 

Emotional  Abuse  is  defined  as  verbally  aggressive  acts 
inflicted  on  the  perpetrator  by  his  parents.  Corporal 
Punishment  is  similarly  defined  as  relatively  moderate  types 
of  physically  aggressive  acts  inflicted  on  the  perpetrator 
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by  his  parents.  Physical  Abuse  is  defined  as  severe 


Table  1 . Behaviors  Against  The  Father 


While  you  were  growing  up  did  your  parents  do  any  of  the 
following: 

EMOTIONAL  ABUSE 


Father  Mother 

41.  Insult  you  

42.  Swore  at  you  

43.  Humiliated  or  

embarrassed  you 

44.  Threatened  to  hit  

you 

CORPORAL  PUNISHMENT 

45.  Spanked  you  

46.  Threw  something  at  

you 

48.  Slapped  on  face  

50.  Hit  you  with  an  

object 

PHYSICAL  ABUSE 

47.  Locked  you  in  a 

closet  or  tied  you  up 

49.  Kicked  or  hit  with  

a fist 

51.  Threatened  you 

with  a knife  or  gun  

52.  Burned  you  

53.  Threatened  to  

kill  you 


physically  aggressive  acts  inflicted  on  the  perpetrator  by 
his  parents . 
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These  variables  were  operationalized  by  the 
perpetrator's  response  to  the  question  "While  you  were 
growing  up  did  your  parents  do  any  of  the  following?".  This 
question  was  followed  by  a list  of  parental  behaviors  (see 
Table  I).  Internal  consistency  analyses  of  these  variables 
yielded  satisfactory  reliability  coefficients  ranging  from 
.55  to  .83  (see  Table  2). 


Table  2.  Measures  of  Internal  Consistency  for  the  CTS 
Predictor  Variables 


VAR 

(sum)  oa 

variance 

n 

KR-20 

MEA 

.9657 

2.1434 

4 

.74 

FEA 

.9776 

2.5666 

4 

.83 

MCP 

.8330 

1.6538 

4 

.64 

FCP 

.7976 

1.4982 

4 

.62 

MPA 

.3498 

.8329 

5 

.73 

FPA 

.4353 

.7820 

5 

.55 

Modified  CTS  items  used  in  classification.  For 
purposes  of  perpetrator  classification,  individual  items 
indicating  the  perpetrator's  physical  and  emotional 
punishment  or  abuse  of  the  victim,  independent  of  sexual 
contact,  were  used  (see  Appendix  C).  Similar  use  was  made 
of  questions  inquiring  about  which  parental  figure  was 
generally  responsible  for  disciplining  the  victim  and  the 
most  common  type  of  discipline  applied  (Appendix  D). 
Questions  regarding  types  of  abuse  and  punishment  inflicted 
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on  the  victim  by  the  perpetrator  are  part  of  the  Conflict 
Tactics  Scale,  developed  by  Strauss  (1990). 4 

Items  related  to  abuse  and  punishment  were  scored  0 
(absent)  or  1 (present).  The  questions  regarding  who 
disciplined  the  victim  and  how  she  was  disciplined  were 
scored  to  create  two  variables:  Victim  Disciplinarian  (VD) 
and  Disciplinary  Action  (DA)  (see  Appendix  D).  If  the 
perpetrator  assumed  responsibility  for  disciplining  the 
victim,  VD  was  scored  0,  otherwise  it  was  scored  1.  If  the 
perpetrator  acted  in  any  way  to  discipline  the  victim,  DA 
was  scored  0,  otherwise  it  was  scored  1 (see  Table  3). 

Table  3.  Discipline  of  Victim 


Victim  Disciplinarian 
Father  Disciplined  = 0 
Other  Disciplined  = 1 


Disciplinary  Action 
Father  Did  Something  = 0 
Father  Did  Nothing  = 1 


4 Although  not  a direct  measure  of  how  the  perpetrator 
sexually  involved  his  daughter,  modes  of  abuse  and  punishment 
have  been  anecdotally  found  to  influence  the  sexual 
involvement.  This  information  can  be  used  to  offset 
minimization  efforts  by  the  perpetrator  and  clarify  the 
groups.  For  example,  if  a perpetrator  admits  to  psychological 
manipulation  as  the  sole  method  of  sexual  involvement  and  also 
admits  to  physically  abusing  his  daughter,  then  it  is  likely 
that  the  admitted  manipulation  was  experienced  as  threat 
rather  than  non  threatening  manipulation. 
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Mode  of  sexual  involvement  question 

Participants  were  asked  what  they  did  to  sexually 
involve  their  victims . There  were  seven  questions  about 
specific  tactics  used  by  the  perpetrator  to  sexually  involve 
his  victim.  Two  of  the  tactics  related  to  psychological 
influences  (e.g.,  using  love  and  affection  to  manipulate), 
three  to  verbal  threats  and  two  to  the  use  of  physical 
force.  Three  conceptually  based  variables  were  then  derived 
based  on  the  three  levels  of  behaviors  used  by  fathers: 
Psychological  Manipulation  (PM),  Verbal  Threat  (VT)  and 
Physical  Force  (PF).  Affirmative  responses  to  questions 
were  assigned  one  point  each,  negative  responses  were 
assigned  values  of  zero,  and  the  response  values  were 
summed.  Thus,  inclusion  of  a perpetrator  on  a given 
variable  required  an  affirmative  response  to  at  least  one 
pertinent  item  (see  Table  4).  Additionally,  a residual 
category  was  defined  for  perpetrators  that  denied  any  action 
to  sexually  involve  their  victims. 

Parent  Child  Relations  Questionnaire 

A revised  form  of  the  Parent  Child  Relations 
Questionnaire  (PCR)  was  used  in  the  present  study.  The  PCR 
is  a 131  item  questionnaire  that  measures  adult 
retrospective  accounts  of  the  quality  of  parent-child 
interactions  (see  Appendix  E).  Paitich  & Langevin,  (1976) 


Table  4 . Mode  of  Sexual  Involvement 
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AT  ANY  TIME  DID  YOU  USE  ANY  OF  THE  FOLLOWING  TO  INVOLVE 
HER  IN  THE  SEXUAL  CONTACT? 

Psychological  Manipulation 

1.  Manipulating  her  with  love,  affection  and  loyalty 
(for  example  tell  her  she  had  to  do  it  to  keep  your 
love  or  affection)? 

2.  An  offer  of  money  or  goods? 

YES  =1  NO  = 0 DENY  = 7 

Verbal  Threat 

1.  Threats  to  hurt  her? 

2 . Threats  of  other  bad  things  that  would  happen  to  her 
or  others,  suggest  that  bad  things  would  happen  if 
she  did  not  cooperate? 

3.  Your  authority  as  her  father? 

YES  =1  NO  = 0 DENY  = 7 

Physical  Force 

1.  Physical  force  (hitting,  pushing,  slapping,  tying  up, 

etc.)? 

2.  A weapon? 

YES  =1  NO  = 0 DENY  = 7 


published  a study  comparing  subjects  without  known 
psychological  problems  with  general  clinical  patients  and 
sexual  deviants.  That  study  identified  four  major 
dimensions  of  adults'  retrospections  of  the  parenting  they 
experienced  during  childhood.  Those  dimensions  are 
affection,  aggression,  strictness  and  inter-parental 
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expressed  aggression  (aggression  witnessed  and  perception  of 
parent  as  competent). 

They  (Paitich  & Langevin,  1976)  also  found  that  the  PCR 
met  accepted  criteria  for  convergent  and  discriminant 
validity.  Internal  consistency  levels  ranged  from  .836  to  - 
.106.  Test-retest  reliability  coefficients  ranged  from  .64 
to  .84.  It  is  important  to  note  that  some  of  the  scales  on 
the  PCR  had  too  few  items  and  the  indulgence  scales  lacked 
internal  consistency  (alpha  = -1.06).  Scales  measuring 
"strictness  by  the  mother"  and  "subject's  aggression  towards 
the  mother"  yielded  low  test-retest  coefficients  (.43  and 
.46,  respectively ) . 

Table  5.  Measures  of  Internal  Consistency  for  the  PCR 
Predictor  Variables 


VAR 

MEAN 

SD 

ALPHA 

MR 

7.32 

3.6 

.86 

FR 

4.72 

3.7 

.88 

MFA 

6.14 

4.2 

.58 

FMA 

6.69 

4.2 

.73 

HC 

13.05 

7.9 

.75 

The  modified  PCR.  The  FRL  revised  the  PCR  to  improve 
the  clarity  of  some  items  and  also  shortened  it  to  60 
questions.  It  adapted  one  version  of  the  Conflict  Tactics 
Scale  (Strauss,  1990)  to  cover  deleted  items  on  experienced 
aggression  (see  Appendix  F).  Measures  of  internal 
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consistency  for  the  revised  PCR  yielded  internal  consistency 
reliability  coefficients  of  .58  to  .88  (see  Table  5). 

Selected  variables.  The  present  study  focuses  on 
parental  aggression,  strictness  and  affection.  These 
variables  correspond  to  constructs  which  Symonds  (1949) 
defines  as  rejection.  The  Affection  and  Aggression 
variables  yielded  high  reliability  coefficients  (.83  to 
.51)  . 

The  Strictness  variable  was  eliminated  from  the  study. 
It  yielded  low  test-retest  coefficients  in  the  original 
validity  studies  (Paitich  and  Langevin,  1976),  had  too  few 
items  and  lacked  face  validity  on  the  revised  PCR 
questionnaire.  The  scale  included  just  two  items  and  only 
one  tapped  strictness.5 

The  resultant  five  variables  selected  from  the  PCR  for 
analysis  in  the  current  study  included:  Mother  to  Father 
Aggression  (MFA) , Father  to  Mother  Aggression  ( FMA) , 
Hostility/Conflict  (HC),  Mother  Affection  (MA)  and  Father 
Affection  (FA).  These  variables  were  defined  by  participant 
responses  to  items  on  the  individual  scales  (see  Tables  6 
through  10 ) . 


5 The  theoretical  literature  was  consulted  and  the 
variable  emotional  abuse  was  substituted.  Thus,  the  second 
hypothesis  was  reworded  to  read:  Fathers  who  use  psychological 
manipulation  to  sexually  involve  their  daughters  will  have 
experienced  a parenting  history  characterized  by  rejection  and 
emotional  abuse. 
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The  MA  and  FA  scales  were  extracted  from  the  PCR  and 
scored  on  a scale  from  0 to  2 (see  Tables  6 & 7).  In 


Table  6.  Mother  Affection 


(Reverse  Scored  for  Rejection) 


1 . How  often  did  your  mother  treat  you  in  a kind  way? 

Often  = 0 Sometimes  = 1 Never  = 2 

2.  Would  you  say  that  you  were  close  to  your  mother? 

Yes  =0  No  = 2 

3.  Did  you  ever  feel  that  your  mother  neglected  you? 

Often  = 0 Sometimes  = 1 Never  = 2 

4 . Did  you  ever  feel  that  your  mother  did  not  want  to  be 
bothered  paying  much  attention  to  you? 

YES  =0  NO  = 2 

5.  How  often  was  your  mother  rather  cold  and  withdrawn 
from  you? 

Often  = 2 Sometimes  = 1 Never  = 0 

6.  How  often  did  you  get  tenderness  and  affection  from 
your  mother? 

Often  = 0 Sometimes  = 1 Never  = 2 

Maximum  score  = 12 


addition,  these  scales  were  reverse  scored  at  the  FRL  and 
renamed  Mother  Rejection  (MR)  and  Father  Rejection  (FR). 
These  renamed  Rejection  scales  will  be  used  in  the  rest  of 
the  present  study. 

The  MFA  and  FMA  scales  were  extracted  from  the  PCR  and 
re-scored  for  consistency  with  the  other  scales  (see  Tables 
8 & 9).  These  scales  were  found  to  be  significantly 


Table  7.  Father  Affection 
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(Reverse  Scored  for  Rejection) 


1 . How  often  did  your  father  treat  you  in  a kind  way? 

Often  = 0 Sometimes  = 1 Never  = 2 

2.  Would  you  say  that  you  were  close  to  your  father? 

Yes  =0  No  = 2 

3.  Did  you  ever  feel  that  your  father  neglected  you? 

Often  = 0 Sometimes  = 1 Never  = 2 

4.  Did  you  ever  feel  that  your  father  did  not  want  to  be 
bothered  paying  much  attention  to  you? 

YES  =0  NO  = 2 

5.  How  often  was  your  father  rather  cold  and  withdrawn 
from  you? 

Often  = 2 Sometimes  = 1 Never  = 0 

6.  How  often  did  you  get  tenderness  and  affection  from 
your  father? 

Often  = 0 Sometimes  = 1 Never  = 2 

Maximum  score  = 12 


correlated  (see  Figure  1)  using  a simple  linear  fit 
(F(dfl=l,  df2  = 854)  = 56.1902,  p«  0.001;  R Squared  = .06) 
with  normally  distributed  residuals. 

The  items  in  these  scales  asked  questions  which  implied 
hostility,  unhappiness  and  conflict  between  the  parents. 
These  variables  were  combined  and  renamed  Hostility/Conflict 
(HC)  (see  Table  10). 


Table  8.  Father  to  Mother  Aggression 
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1.  Did  your  father  have  temper  tantrums? 

YES  =2  NO  = 0 

2 . Were  you  ever  afraid  your  father  would  leave 
home? 

YES  =2  NO  = 0 

3.  Did  your  father  spend  too  much  time  reading, 

sleeping  watching  tv  or  doing  something  like 
that  instead  of  paying  attention  to  the  family? 
YES  =2  NO  = 0 

4 . Did  it  seem  that  your  mother  and  father  loved 
each  other  or  that  they  simply  put  up  with  each 
other? 

LOVED  = 0 PUT  UP  WITH  = 2 

5.  Would  you  say  that  your  father  considered  this 
a happy  marriage? 

YES  =0  NO  = 2 

6.  Would  you  say  that  your  father  was  cruel  to  your 
mother? 

OFTEN  = 2 SOMETIMES  = 1 NEVER  = 0 

7 . Did  you  ever  see  your  father  hit  your  mother? 

OFTEN  = 2 SOMETIMES  = 1 NEVER  = 0 

8 . How  often  was  your  father  in  a bad  temper  or 
grouchy  with  your  mother? 

OFTEN  = 2 SOMETIMES  = 1 NEVER  = 0 

Maximum  Score  = 16 


Summary  of  instruments  and  variables  used 

The  current  study  used  modified  versions  of  the  PCR  and 
CTS  to  classify  perpetrators  and  assess  the  relationship 
between  their  mode  of  sexually  involving  victims  and  their 
perception  of  quality  of  parenting  in  their  family  of 
origin. 


Table  9.  Mother  to  Father  Aggression 
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1.  Did  your  mother  have  temper  tantrums? 

YES  =2  NO  = 0 

2.  Were  you  ever  afraid  your  mother  would  leave 
home? 

YES  =2  NO  = 0 

3.  Did  your  mother  spend  too  much  time  reading, 

sleeping  watching  tv  or  doing  something  like 
that  instead  of  paying  attention  to  the  family? 
YES  =2  NO  = 0 

4 . Did  it  seem  that  your  mother  and  father  loved 
each  other  or  that  they  simply  put  up  with  each 
other? 

LOVED  = 0 PUT  UP  WITH  = 2 

5.  Would  you  say  that  your  mother  considered  this 
a happy  marriage? 

YES  =0  NO  = 2 

6.  Would  you  say  that  your  mother  was  cruel  to  your 
father? 

OFTEN  = 2 SOMETIMES  = 1 NEVER  = 0 

7 . Did  you  ever  see  your  mother  hit  your  father? 

OFTEN  = 2 SOMETIMES  = 1 NEVER  = 0 

8 . How  often  was  your  mother  in  a bad  temper  or 
grouchy  with  your  father? 

OFTEN  = 2 SOMETIMES  = 1 NEVER  = 0 

Maximum  Score  = 16 


For  classification  purposes,  three  sources  of 
information  were  used:  (1)  the  individual  items  of  a 
modified  version  of  the  CTS,  which  inquired  about  types  of 
abuse  and  punishment  the  perpetrator  inflicted  on  his 
victim,  (2)  a rescored  version  of  the  CTS  which  inquired 
about  whether  the  perpetrator  administered  discipline  to  his 
victim  and  whether  he  or  another  was  responsible  for  the 
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discipline,  and  (3)  the  perpetrator's  report  of  how  he 
sexually  involved  his  victim. 

To  assess  the  relationship  between  mode  of  sexual 
involvement  and  perception  of  quality  of  parenting  in  the 
perpetrator's  family  of  origin,  twelve  variables  were 
derived.  The  three  response  variables  derived  are 
Psychological  Manipulation  (PM),  Verbal  Threat  (VT)  and 
Physical  Force  (PF) . The  eleven  predictor  variables  derived 
are:  Father  Rejection  (FR),  Mother  Rejection  (MR),  Father 
Emotional  Abuse  (FEA),  Mother  Emotional  Abuse  (MEA) , Father 
Corporal  Punishment  (FCP),  Mother  Corporal  Punishment  (MCP), 

Table  10.  Hostility  and  Conflict 

This  variable  was  created  by  combining  the  variables 
MOTHER  TO  FATHER  AGGRESSION  and  FATHER  TO  MOTHER 
AGGRESSION.  The  items  were  then  summed. 

Maximum  score  for  this  variable  = 32 


Father  Physical  Abuse  ( FPA) , Mother  Physical  Abuse  (MPA), 
Mother  to  Father  Aggression  (MFA) , Father  to  Mother 
Aggression  ( FMA)  and  Hostility/Conflict  (HC).  Descriptive 
statistics  for  the  three  response  and  eleven  predictor 
variables  are  delineated  in  Appendix  H. 
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Design  and  Analysis 

This  study  examined  the  relationship  between  three 
modes  of  sexual  involvement  used  by  incest  father 
perpetrators  and  five  types  of  parent-child  interaction 
perceived  by  those  perpetrators  in  their  families  of  origin. 
Four  hypotheses  were  tested. 

Hypothesis  I.  Perpetrators  employ  one  of  three 

different  methods  to  sexually  involve  their  daughters. 
To  test  this  hypothesis  it  was  initially  proposed  that 
interview  data  (Appendices  C,  D and  E)  would  be  sorted  into 
one  of  three  groups  (Physical  Force,  Verbal  Threat  or 
Psychological  Manipulation)  based  on  perpetrators' 
behavioral  self-reports.  It  was  further  proposed  that  an 
item  analysis  be  conducted  to  classify  perpetrators  into  one 
of  those  three  categories.  The  nature  of  the  data  precluded 
the  use  of  these  procedures.  The  data  was  instead  sorted 
and  individual  items  of  the  modified  CTS  and  responses  to 
the  question  on  mode  of  sexual  involvement  were  used  in  a 
hierarchical  clustering  technique  (Everitt,  1980)  to  explore 
the  existence  of  these  groups.  Hierarchical  clustering  is  a 
statistical  method  which  mathematically  categorizes  data 
according  to  the  spatial  distance  between  respondents 
answers.  This  procedure  was  preferred  in  lieu  of  a factor 
analysis  due  to  the  flexibility  allowed  in  determination  of 
specific  groups. 
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At  inception  of  this  study,  specific  perpetrator  types 
were  thought  possible.  Logistic  regression  analyses  (Hosmer 
& Lemeshow,  1989)  were  proposed  to  test  hypotheses  about  the 
relationship  between  reported  parental  interaction  in  the 
perpetrator's  family  of  origin  and  perpetrator  type  based  on 
mode  of  victim  sexual  involvement. 

Since  the  perpetrator  types  by  mode  of  victim  sexual 
involvement  as  hypothesized  were  not  apparent  from  the 
cluster  analysis,  the  variables  Psychological  Manipulation 
(PM),  Verbal  Threat  (VT)  and  Physical  Force  (PF)  were  used 
for  analysis  of  the  other  hypotheses.  These  conceptually 
based  variables  were  originally  hypothesized  to  reflect 
actual  modes  of  sexual  involvement.  Therefore,  they  were 
used  to  test  the  clinical  observation  that  individuals 
relate  interpersonally  in  adulthood  as  they  were  treated  in 
childhood.  General  linear  regression  models  (Hastie  and 
Pregibon,  1992)  were  used  to  test  the  following  three 
hypotheses  of  interest: 

II.  Perpetrators  who  use  psychological  manipulation  to 
sexually  involve  their  daughters  will  have  experienced 
parenting  characterized  by  rejection  and  emotional 
abuse . 

III.  Perpetrators  who  use  verbal  threats  to  sexually 
involve  their  daughters  will  have  experienced  parenting 
characterized  by  rejection  and  witnessing  of 
hostility/conf lict  between  their  parents. 
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IV.  Perpetrators  who  use  physical  force  to  sexually 
involve  their  daughters  will  have  experienced  parenting 
characterized  by  harsh  or  physically  abusive  discipline 
coupled  with  the  witnessing  of  hostility/conflict 
between  their  parents. 

Each  analysis,  therefore,  tested  the  hypothesis  that  an 
incest  father  perpetrator's  use  of  a particular  mode  of 
sexual  involvement  would  be  dependent  on  the  type  of 
parenting  he  experienced  in  his  own  family  of  origin. 

Since  these  incest  perpetrators  used  more  than  one  mode 
to  sexually  involve  their  daughters,  the  three  response 
variables  (Psychological  Manipulation,  Verbal  Threat  and 
Physical  Force)  were  not  considered  to  represent  discrete 
groups.  Thus,  any  given  incest  perpetrator  may  be  included 
only  in  the  Psychological  Manipulation  variable  or  may  be 
included  in  any  combination  of  the  three  response  variables. 

Each  linear  analysis  included  only  those  perpetrators 
who  admitted  to  the  items  on  the  variable  of  interest.  For 
example,  on  the  predictor  variables,  if  a father  did  not 
report  experiencing  physical  abuse  he  was  not  included  in 
the  variable  Physical  Abuse.  This  was  accomplished  by  the 
command  "na. action"  within  each  linear  analysis.  This 
command  automatically  omits  nonresponders.  Significance 
levels  of  p < .05  were  used  as  a standard  for  acceptance  or 
rejection  of  the  null  hypotheses. 


CHAPTER  IV 
RESULTS 


Types  of  Incestuous  Perpetrators 

Hypothesis  One 

It  was  hypothesized  that  within  the  population  of 
perpetrators  who  commit  incest  with  their  biological 
daughters,  there  would  be  three  primary  types  based  on  one 
of  three  modes  of  sexual  involvement  of  the  daughter: 
Psychological  Manipulation,  Verbal  Threat  or  Physical  Force. 
A perpetrator's  inclusion  in  any  of  these  three  groups  was 
thought  to  be  dependent  on  two  factors:  his  self-report  on 

how  he  sexually  involved  his  daughter  and  the  manner  in 
which  he  disciplined  his  daughter.  There  were  29  response 
items  comprising  these  two  factors.  A hierarchical 
clustering  technique  (Everitt,  1980)  was  used  to  explore  the 
existence  of  these  perpetrator  types. 

The  clustering  method  was  applied  in  two  ways:  first 
using  the  above  two  factors,  and  second,  the  individual 
perpetrator's  set  of  responses  to  all  29  items  as  predictors 
of  sexual  involvement.  Both  approaches  were  found  to  have 
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Cluster  on  Self-Report  of  Mode  of  Sexual  Involvement 
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problems.  Foremost,  neither  approach  produced  three 
discrete  categories  based  on  sexual  involvement;  and 
secondly,  subjects  overlapped  in  categories. 

The  first  approach  to  classification  utilized  the 
perpetrator's  self-report  of  sexual  involvement.  This 
approach  produced  eight  major  clusters  (see  Figure  1):  (1) 

Fathers  who  reported  both  (a)  manipulating  their  daughters 
with  love,  affection  and  loyalty  and  (b)  using  their 
paternal  authority  to  involve  their  daughters  in  sexual 
contact;  (2)  Fathers  who  did  not  assume  disciplinary 
authority  over  their  daughters;  (3)  Fathers  who  used 
physical  force  to  obtain  sexual  compliance;  (4)  Fathers  who 
threatened  to  physically  hurt  their  daughters  unless  they 
sexually  complied;  (5)  Fathers  who  generally  acted  to 
administer  discipline  to  their  daughter  victims;  (6)  Fathers 
who  used  a weapon  to  involve  their  daughters  in  sexual 
contact;  (7)  Fathers  (a)  who  used  reinforcers  (money  or 
goods)  and  also  (b)  used  verbal  threats  to  obtain  sexual 
compliance;  and  (8)  Fathers  who  denied  doing  anything  to 
sexually  involve  their  daughter  and  implied  that  the 
daughters  seduced  them  or  eagerly  participated. 

To  further  clarify  these  clusters,  the  variable 
Behaviors  Against  the  Daughter  (BAD)  was  added  (see  Appendix 
C).  Responses  to  items  on  the  variable  BAD  served  to 
differentiate  most  previously  obtained  clusters  (see  Figure 
2).  Five  major  clusters,  five  unrelated  items  and  a cluster 


Hierarchical  Cluster  of  Mode  of  Sexual  Involvement  & Discipline  of  Daughter 
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representing  denial  on  all  measured  dimensions  emerged  from 
the  analysis. 

For  example,  perpetrators  in  Cluster  1 used:  (a) 
manipulating  with  love,  affection  and  loyalty,  (b)  their 
parental  authority,  and  they  also  (c)  spanked,  (d) 
threatened  to  hit,  (e)  embarassed,  (f)  insulted,  and  (g) 
swore  at  their  daughter  during  the  period  of  time  when  the 
sexual  abuse  was  occurring.  There  were  113  men  who  admitted 
to  those  behaviors . 

Cluster  2 perpetrators  used  reinforcers  and  verbal 
threats  to  obtain  sexual  compliance  (n  = 39).  This  cluster 
did  not  change  with  the  addition  of  the  variable  BAD. 

Cluster  3 perpetrators  used  physical  force  to  sexually 
involve  their  daughters  and  also  kicked  their  daughters 
during  that  period  of  time  (n  = 16).  Cluster  4 perpetrators 
burned,  locked  in  a closet  or  tied  up,  threatened  her  with  a 
knife  or  gun  or  threatened  to  kill  their  daughter  (n  = 7). 
Cluster  5 perpetrators  slapped  and  hit  their  daughters  with 
objects  (n  = 60) , 

Five  items  clustered  separately  and  are  described  in 
Figure  2 under  the  Miscellaneous  category.  These  items 
included  those  men  that  reported  threatening  their  daughters 
with  physical  violence  (n  = 5),  using  a weapon  (n  = 1)  or 
denying  all  behaviors  for  sexual  involvement  (n  = 4).  These 
items  did  not  change  as  result  of  adding  the  variable  BAD. 
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There  were  three  other  items  which  did  not  help 
differentiate  clusters  of  perpetrators.  These  were:  threw 

objects  at  their  victim  daughters  during  discipline  (n  = 

13);  generally  assumed  disciplinary  authority  over  their 
victims  (n  = 85);  and,  generally  acted  to  administer 
discipline  to  their  victims  (n  = 3).  Forty-three  men 
reported  that  someone  other  than  themselves  were  responsible 
for  disciplining  their  victims,  leaving  85  men  assuming 
responsibility  for  discipline.  Three  men  reported  that  they 
took  some  type  of  action  to  discipline  their  victims, 
leaving  115  men  who  reportedly  did  nothing  to  discipline 
their  victims. 

As  noted  earlier,  this  process  of  clustering  had  a 
number  of  disadvantages.  Foremost,  perpetrators  overlapped 
in  clusters.  A perpetrator  who  used  psychological 
manipulative  tactics  might  also  use  verbal  threats  and 
physical  force  or  might  have  used  any  combination  of  modes 
to  sexually  involve  his  daughter.  Since  using  perpetrators' 
responses  to  mode  of  sexual  involvement  and  discipline 
questions  did  not  allow  for  testing  of  hypotheses  as 
originally  proposed,  another  approach  was  attempted.  A 
clustering  analysis  was  computed  using  each  individual 
perpetrator's  set  of  responses  to  all  29  items  as  variables. 
There  were  no  specific  types  that  emerged  at  this  level  of 
analysis  (see  Figure  3).  These  results  suggested  that  there 
are  more  than  three  types  of  perpetrators  based  on  mode  of 
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sexual  involovement . These  types  are  more  complex  in  nature 
than  originally  proposed  and  cannot  be  clearly  defined  and 
understood  using  these  variables  at  this  level  of  analysis. 
Hypothesis  one  was  therefore  rejected. 

Early  Parent  Child  Predictors  of  Father's 
Sexual  Involvement  Mode 

Hypothesis  Two 

It  was  hypothesized  that  fathers  who  used  Psychological 
Manipulation  (PM)  to  sexually  involve  their  daughters 
experienced  parenting  characterized  by  rejection  (MR  & FR) 
and  emotional  abuse  (MEA  & FEA) . This  hypothesis  was  tested 
using  a general  linear  regression  model. 

The  four  predictor  variables:  MR,  FR,  MEA  and  FEA  were 
entered  into  the  equation  for  the  response  Psychological 
Manipulation.  Mother  Emotional  Abuse  (MEA)  and  Mother 
Rejection  (MR)  were  found  to  be  positive  predictors  for  the 
response  Psychological  Manipulation  (PM)  (t  = 2.78,  p < .01; 
t = 2.53,  p < .01,  respectively).  Father  Emotional  Abuse 
(FEA)  and  Father  Rejection  (FR)  were  not  significant 
predictors  of  PM. 

These  results  suggest  that  fathers  who  report  using 
psychological  manipulation  (n  = 61),  experienced  both 
emotional  abuse  and  rejection  by  their  mothers  (see  Table 
11). 
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Table 

11.  Manipulation 

X Rejection 

and  Emotional 

Abuse 

GLM 

( formula  = PM  - 
na . omit ) 

MEA  + FEA  + 

MR  + FR,  na 

•action  = 

COEFFICIENTS: 

Value 

Std  Error 

t-value 

pr  < Itl 

(intercept)  .03761789 

.16884402 

.2227967 

MEA 

.19001266 

.06825177 

2.7839960 

.00317 

FEA 

.01350512 

.05184593 

.2604856 

.39749 

MR 

.05386223 

.02126977 

2.5323368 

.00640 

FR 

.03346059 

.02585883 

-1.2939713 

.09924 

Null  deviance:  65.96396  on  110  degrees  of  freedom 
Residual  deviance:  54.64193  on  106  degrees  of  freedom 

MEA  = emotional  abuse  by  the  mother 
FEA  = emotional  abuse  by  the  father 
MR  = rejection  by  the  mother 
FR  = rejection  by  the  father 


Hypothesis  Three 


It  was  hypothesized  that  perpetrators  who  use  Verbal 
Threat  (VT)  to  sexually  involve  their  daughters  (n  = 80) 
would  have  experienced  parenting  characterized  by  rejection 
(MR  & FR)  and  would  have  witnessed  aggression  between  their 
parents  (MFA,  FMA  & HC).  A general  linear  model  was  used  to 
test  this  hypothesis.  The  hypothesis  was  confirmed  at  the 
.02  level  of  significance.  Specifically,  rejection  by  the 
mother  (MR)  in  the  perpetrator's  family  of  origin  predicted 
the  response  Verbal  Threat  (VT)  (t  = 2.13,  p < .02).  The 
individual  variables  of  Mother  to  Father  Aggression  (MFA) 
and  Father  to  Mother  Aggression  (FMA)  were  not  predictive  of 
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the  response  Verbal  Threat  (see  Table  12).  When  these 
individual  variables  were  replaced  with  their  combined  form 
Hostility  and  Conflict  (HC),  the  variables  MR  and  HC 
predicted  the  response  Verbal  Threat  (t  = 2.178,  p < .02;  t 
= 2.122,  p < .02,  respectively)  (see  Table  13). 

Table  12.  Threat  X Rejection  & Aggression 


GLM  (formula  = Vt  ~ MR  + FR  + MFA  + FMA,  na. action  = 
na . omit ) 

COEFFICIENTS: 


Value 


Std  Error  t-value 


P.r  < jtj 


( intercept 

MR 

FR 

MFA 

FMA 


) .24778030 
.04760736 
.01267847 
.01023368 
.02024662 


.15720314 

.02229799 

.02450737 

.02841843 

.02600903 


1.5761791 

2.1350513 

.5173327 

.3601070 

.7784457 


.0175303 

.3030009 

.3597418 

.2190203 


Null  Deviance:  59.69369  on  110  degrees  of  freedom 

Residual  Deviance:  50.90216  on  106  degrees  of  freedom 


MR  = rejection  by  the  mother 

FR  = rejection  by  the  father 

MFA  = hostility  & conflict  originating  from  the 
mother  and  directed  towards  the  father 
FMA  = hostility  & conflict  originating  from  the 
father  and  directed  towards  the  mother 


These  findings  suggest  that  perpetrators  who  admitted 
using  overtly  threatening  maneuvers  to  sexually  involve 
their  daughters  experienced  their  mothers  as  rejecting  and 
also  witnessed  hostility  and  conflict  between  their  parents. 


Table  13.  Threat  X Mother  Rejection  & Hostility/Conflict 
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GLM  (formula  = VT  - MR  + HC,  na. action  = na.omit) 
COEFFICIENTS: 


Value Std  Error  t-value  pr ( 1 1 1 ) 

intercept  .26010250  .14794901  1.758050 

MR  .04395267  .020173643  2.178717  .015816 

HC  .02024686  .009542846  2.121679  .018137 

Null  Deviance:  54.27358  on  105  degrees  of  freedom 

Residual  Deviance:  45.71611  on  103  degrees  of  freedom 

MR  = rejection  by  the  mother 

HC  = witnessed  hostility  and  conflict  between  the 
perpetrator's  parents 


Hypothesis  Four 

It  is  hypothesized  that  perpetrators  who  used  Physical 
Force  (PF)  to  sexually  involve  their  daughters  (n  = 16)  will 
have  experienced  parenting  characterized  by  Corporal 
Punishment  (MCP  & FCP)  or  Physically  Abusive  discipline  (MPA 
& FCA)  and  would  also  have  witnessed  Hostility  and  Conflict 
(HC)  between  their  parents.  To  test  this  hypothesis,  a 
general  linear  regression  analysis  was  used.  The  variable 
Hostility  and  Conflict  was  divided  to  characterize  the 
source  of  the  hostility  and  conflict.  The  model  was  run 
both  ways;  first,  with  the  variable  divided,  then,  with  the 
variable  combined.  At  the  first  level  of  investigation, 
both  Mother  Corporal  Punishment  (MCP)  and  Father  Corporal 
Punishment  (FCP)  (t  = 2.02,  p < .01;  t = 2.05,  p < .01, 
respectively)  were  found  to  be  predictive  of  the  response 
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Physical  Force.  There  was,  as  well,  a negative  significant 
relationship  between  Mother  to  Father  Aggression  (MFA)  (t  = 
-1.86,  p < .03)  (see  Table  14)  and  the  response  Physical 
Force . 

At  the  second  level  of  investigation,  the  combined 

Table  14.  Physical  Force  X Corporal  Punishment, 
Hostility/Conflict  & Physical  Abuse 


GLM  (formula  = PF  ~ MCP  + FCP  + HC  + MPA  + FPA) 
COEFFICIENTS: 


Value Std  Error  t-value pr  (1 1 1 ) 


intercept- 1 . 400418e-01 
MCP  4 . 580679e-02 
FCP  9 . 335696e-02 
HC  2 . 574644e-05 
MPA  -1 . 916501e-02 
FPA  -1.217814e-02 


.078872481 

.030587151 

.029257522 

.004423893 

.040987774 

.041188899 


-1.775546560 
1.497582843  .068680 
3.190870416  .000945 
.005819862  .499768 

- .467578604  .320546 

- .295665481  .384046 


Null  Deviance:  11.42056  on  106  degrees  of  freedom 

Residual  Deviance:  9.770194  on  101  degrees  of  freedom 


PF  = Physical  Force 

MCP  = Corporal  punishment  by  the  mother 

FCP  = Corporal  punishment  by  the  father 

HC  = Witnessed  hostility  and  conflict  between  the 

perpetrator's  parents 
MPA  = Physical  abuse  by  the  mother 
FPA  = Physical  abuse  by  the  father 


variable  Hostility  and  Conflict  (HC)  was  used.  At  this 
level.  Father  Corporal  Punishment  (FCP)  became  significant 
at  t = 3.19  with  p < .0009,  Mother  Corporal  Punishment  (MCP) 
approached  significance  at  t = 1 . 49 , p < . 06  and  the  effects 
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of  Hostility  Conflict  (HC)  disappeared,  (t  = .005,  p <.499, 
df  = 101)  (see  Table  15). 


Table  15.  Physical  Force  X Corporal  Punishment,  Witnessed 
Aggression  & Physical  Abuse 


GLM  (formula  = PF  - MCP  + FCP  + MFA  + FMA  + MPA  + FPA, 
na. action  = na.omit) 


COEFFICIENTS: 


Value 

Std  Error 

t-Value 

Pr(  It 

intercept 

-.0857066285 

.07985994 

-1.0732118 

MCP 

.0627890826 

.03106537 

2.0211923 

.0228 

FCP 

.0597674760 

.02903333 

2.0585816 

.0209 

MFA 

-.0237059029 

.01270512 

-1.8658544 

.0323 

FMA 

.0179117770 

.01201297 

1.4910366 

.0673 

MPA 

-.0029999960 

.04456184 

-.0673221 

.4732 

FPA 

.0002077536 

.04233340 

.0049076 

.4980 

Null  Deviance:  13.83051  on  117 

degrees  of 

freedom 

Residual  Deviance:  12.15196  on  111  degrees  of  freedom 


PF  = Physical  Force 
MCP  = Mother  Corporal  Punishment 
FCP  = Father  Corporal  Punishment 
MFA  = Mother  to  Father  Aggression 
FMA  = Father  to  Mother  Aggression 
MPA  = Mother  Physical  Abuse 
FPA  = Father  Physical  Abuse 


The  results  demonstrate  a link  between  perpetrators  who 
report  using  physical  force  to  sexually  involve  their 
daughters  and  the  use  of  corporal  punishment  by  both  their 
father  and  mother  when  the  perpetrator  was  a child. 

However,  the  data  also  suggest  that  the  perpetrator's 
father's  use  of  corporal  punishment  may  have  had  a stronger 
impact  on  the  perpetrator.  Additionally,  the  perpetrator's 
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mother's  lack  of  hostility  towards  the  father  may  also 
predict  his  use  of  force  to  sexually  involve  his  daughter. 

Ancillary  Findings 

General  linear  regression  models  were  run  for  the  crude 
clusters  which  resulted  from  combining  perpetrator's  mode  of 
sexual  involvement  and  behaviors  against  the  daughter 
(Figure  2).  The  first  hierarchical  split  represented 
perpetrators  who  admitted  to  relatively  mild  manipulative 
stances  to  sexually  involve  their  daughters  (Mild 
Psychological  Manipulation  with  Paternal  Authority  and 
Emotional  Abuse).  There  were  113  men  who  admitted  to  using 
this  approach  with  their  daughters.  A general  linear  model 
(see  Table  16)  finds  that  men  who  use  this  approach  also 
suffered  emotional  abuse  from  both  their  mothers  and  fathers 
(t  = 2.15,  p < .016,  df=  98;  t = 2.62,  p < .005,  df  = 98, 
respectively) . 

A second  group  of  fathers  (n  = 39)  utilized  Tangible 
Reinforcers  (money  or  goods)  paired  with  Verbal  Threats.  A 
linear  regression  model  (see  Table  17)  finds  that  these  men 
suffered  emotional  abuse  (MEA)  and  rejection  by  the  mother 
(MR)  (t  = 2.97,  p < .001,  df  = 101;  t = 1.72,  p < .04,  df 
=101,  respectively). 

There  were  four  men  who  denied  doing  anything  to 
involve  their  daughters  in  sexual  contact.  A linear 
regression  model  finds  that  these  men  also  report  that  they 


Table  16.  Mild  Manipulation  X Emotional  Abuse  & Rejection 
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GLM  (formula  = MILD  - MEA  + FEA  + MR  + FR,  na.  action  = 
na . omit ) 


COEFFICIENTS: 

Value  Std  Error  t-Value  pr(ltl) 


( intercept ) 

MEA 

FEA 

MR 

FR 


2.65035918 

.350200193 

.33329160 

.01036466 

-.00366315 


.42225291 

.16285054 

.12702907 

.05112301 

.06174536 


6.27671033 
2.15044993  .016941 

2.62374262  .005015 

.20273970  .419871 

-.05932672  .476404 


Null  Deviance:  354.1165  on  102  degrees  of  freedom 

Residual  Deviance:  276.9667  on  98  degrees  of  freedom 

MEA  = Mother  Emotional  Abuse 
FEA  = Father  Emotional  Abuse 
MR  = Mother  Rejection 
FR  = Father  Rejection 


did  not  suffer  rejecting  experiences  from  either  parent,  did 
not  witness  any  conflict  at  home  and  did  not  suffer  any  type 
of  abuse  (see  Table  18). 

There  were  two  other  groups  of  perpetrators  which 
clustered  around  the  types  of  behaviors  they  initiated 
against  their  daughters.  The  first  group  (n  = 60)  was 
comprised  of  men  who  reported  that  they  slapped  or  hit  their 
daughters  with  objects.  A reduced  linear  regression  model 
finds  these  men  report  that  they  experienced  corporal 
punishment  by  their  mothers  (MCP)  (t  = 3.394787,  p < .0004, 
df  = 114).  The  second  group  included  seven  perpetrators  who 
burned,  tied  up,  threatened  to  kill  or  threatened  their 
daughters  with  a knife  or  gun.  A reduced  linear  model  for 
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Table  17.  Tangible  Reinforcers  & Verbal  Threats  X Emotional 
Abuse  & Rejection 


GLM  (formula  = Reinforcers  & VT  ~ MEA  + FEA  + MR  + FR, 
na. action  = na.omit) 

COEFFICIENTS: 


Value 

Std  Error 

t-Value 

pr  (Ith 

(intercept)  - 

.10524100 

.16667899 

-.6313993 

MEA 

.19104402 

.06429674 

2.9712862 

.001853 

FEA 

.02630317 

.04936978 

.5327786 

.297678 

MR 

.03476748 

.02013866 

1.7264048 

.043666 

FR 

.03087177 

.02452223 

-1.2589300 

.105478 

Null  Deviance 

: 54. 

26415  on  105 

degrees  of 

freedom 

Residual  Deviance:  45. 

48836  on  101 

degrees  of 

freedom 

MEA  = Mother  Emotional  Abuse 
FEA  = Father  Emotional  Abuse 
MR  = Mother  Rejection 
FR  = Father  Rejection 


this  cluster  finds  that  they  report  having  been  physically 
abused  by  the  mother  (MPA)  (t  = 3.665740,  p<  .0001,  df  = 

109)  . 

Those  men  who  report  having  been  physically  abused  (see 
variable  Physical  Abuse  in  Table  1 ) by  either  or  both 
parents  also  reported  having  been  emotionally  abused  by  the 
father  (FEA)  (t  = 2.35,  p < .01,  df  = 113)  and  corporally 
punished  by  the  mother  (MCP)  ( t = 2.92,  p < .002,  df  = 113) 
(Table  19). 
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Table  18.  Deny  X Types  of  Parent-Child  Interactions 


Deny  X Corporal  Punishment,  Physical  and  Emotional  Abuse 

GLM  (formula  = Deny  - MPA  + FPA  + MCP  + FCP  + MEA  + FEA, 
na. action  = na.omit) 


COEFFICIENTS: 


Value 

Std  Error 

t-value 

Dr( 1 1 h 

intercept 

.58341066 

.3066608 

1.9024623 

MPA 

-.09174700 

.1729058 

-.5306185 

.29839 

FPA 

-.08960182 

.1836905 

-.4877868 

.31335 

MCP 

.10073943 

.1405476 

.7167639 

.23754 

FCP 

-.05992340 

.1461663 

-.4099673 

.34132 

MEA 

-.10518832 

.1242257 

-.8467516 

.19952 

FEA 

-.06202354 

.1161326 

-.5340750 

.29820 

Null  Deviance:  189.0619  on  112  degrees  of  freedom 

Residual  Deviance:  180.6539  on  106  degrees  of  freedom 


Deny  X Rejection  & Hostility/Conflict 
GLM  (formula  = Deny  - MR  + FR  + HC,  na. action  = na.omit) 
COEFFICIENTS: 


Value Std  Error  t-Value pr  ( 1 1 1 ) 


intercept 

MR 

FR 

HC 


.96525825 

-.05477048 

-.02196531 

-.01502876 


.31532460 

.04384209 

.04686276 

.02331672 


3.0611574 

-1.2492672  .1073 

- .4687156  .3201 

- .6445486  .2603 


Null  Deviance:  188.0808  on  98  degrees  of  freedom 

Residual  Deviance:  177.2424  on  95  degrees  of  freedom 

MPA  = Mother  Physical  Abuse 
FPA  = Father  Physical  Abuse 
MCP  = Mother  Corporal  Punishment 
FCP  = Father  Corporal  Punishment 
MEA  = Mother  Emotional  Abuse 
FEA  = Father  Emotional  Abuse 
MR  = Mother  Rejection 
FR  = Father  Rejection 


Table  19.  Physical  Abuse  X Emotional  Abuse 
& Corporal  Punishment 
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GLM  (formula  = Physical  Abuse  - MEA  + FEA  + MCP  + FCP, 
family  = "binomial") 

COEFFICIENTS: 


Value Std  Error  t-value  pr  ( 1 1 h 


intercept 

MEA 

FEA 

MCP 

FCP 


-3.7469131 

.2052861 

.4854550 

.7167664 

.3309267 


.7516417 

.2079329 

.2058397 

.2448861 

.2714222 


-4.9849725 

.9872709 

2.3584127 

2.9269376 

1.2192322 


.1628096 

.0100356 

.0020698 

.1126475 


Null  Deviance:  163.4471  on  117  degrees  of  freedom 

Residual  Deviance:  113.2623  on  113  degrees  of  freedom 


MEA  = Mother  Emotional  Abuse 
FEA  = Father  Emotional  Abuse 
MCP  = Mother  Corporal  Punishment 
FCP  = Father  Corporal  Punishment 


CHAPTER  5 

SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS 


Summary  of  the  Study 

The  preceding  study  was  designed  to  investigate  the 
relationship  between  an  incest  perpetrator's  behavior 
towards  his  daughter  and  the  manner  in  which  he  was 
parented.  It  was  hypothesized  that  incest  perpetrators  are 
not  a homogeneous  group  and  that  one  aspect  of  their 
heterogeneity  may  be  reflected  in  the  manner  in  which  they 
sexually  involved  their  daughters.  Three  primary  types  of 
mode  of  sexual  involvement  were  hypothesized:  1) 
Psychological  Manipulation,  2)  Verbal  Threats  and  3) 

Physical  Force.  Finally,  it  was  hypothesized  that  the 
manner  in  which  men  sexually  involved  their  daughters  would 
be  associated  with  the  manner  in  which  they  were  parented 
during  their  own  childhoods.  Specifically,  it  was  suggested 
that  mode  of  sexual  involvement  would  depend  on  the  quality 
of  parental  rejection  experienced  by  perpetrators  as  broadly 
defined  by  Symonds  (1949). 

To  cope  with  rejection,  Symonds  (1949)  states  that  the 
child  may  make  attempts  to  win  affection,  engage  in 
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attention-getting  behavior,  exhibit  counterhostility  or 
manifest  psychopathic  and  unstable  tendencies.  Thus,  it  was 
hypothesized  that  men  who  psychologically  manipulated  their 
daughters  into  sexual  involvement  would  have  experienced 
childhoods  characterized  by  emotionally  rejecting  and 
abusive  parenting.  That  manipulation  is  interpreted  as  a 
way  of  winning  what  was  needed  but  never  received. 

Men  who  verbally  threatened  their  daughters  into  sexual 
involvement  were  hypothesized  to  have  experienced  parenting 
characterized  by  emotional  rejection  and  witnessing  of 
conflict  and  aggression  between  their  parents.  The 
threatening  stance  adopted  is  interpreted  as  a father 
desiring  to  win  the  affection  he  never  received  and 
reenacting  the  conflict  and  hostility  he  experienced  as  a 
child. 

Finally,  those  who  used  physical  force  were 
hypothesized  to  have  experienced  parenting  characterized  by 
harsh  or  physically  abusive  parenting  coupled  with 
witnessing  of  aggression  or  conflict  between  parents.  Use 
of  force  as  a mode  of  sexual  involvement,  suggests  the 
previous  experiencing  of  this  measure  as  an  influencer  for 
compliance . 

The  data  for  this  study  were  obtained  from  a large- 
scale,  nationwide,  federally  funded  study  aimed  at 
identifying  general  characteristics  of  fathers  who  commit 
incest  with  their  biological  daughters.  All  men  were 
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prescreened  to  control  for  age  of  daughter,  assure  that  the 
victim  was  a biological  daughter  and  insure  that  incest  had 
in  fact  occurred.  Participants  then  took  part  in  a six  hour 
interview  with  trained  and  experienced  clinicians  and 
researchers . 

The  predictor  variables  of  interest  (Rejection, 
Emotional  Abuse,  Corporal  Punishment,  Physical  Abuse, 
Hostility/Conflict)  were  developed  from  a combination  of  the 
Parent  Child  Relations  Questionnaire  (Paitich  & Langevin, 
1976)  and  Strauss'  (1990)  Conflict  Tactics  Scale.  The 
response  variables  regarding  mode  of  sexual  involvement  of 
the  daughter  (Psychological  Manipulation,  Verbal  Threat, 
Physical  Force)  were  developed  from  self-report 
questionnaire  data. 

A hierarchical  clustering  procedure  was  instituted  to 
develop  clusters  of  incest  perpetrator  types.  The 
hypothesis  that  there  would  be  three  discrete  types  of 
perpetrators  based  on  report  of  behavior  towards  victim  was 
rejected.  Incest  perpetrators  tended  to  use  a combination 
of  approaches  to  sexually  involve  their  daughters.  These 
approaches  did  not  fall  discretely  into  any  of  the  three 
hypothesized  categories.  Although  there  were  clusters  of 
perpetrators  that  emerged,  none  reflected  actual  involvement 
styles  of  individual  perpetrators.  There  were  almost  as 
many  different  combinations  of  modes  of  sexual  involvement 
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as  there  were  perpetrators.  Thus,  complete  categorization 
could  not  be  attained  at  this  level  of  analysis. 

The  hypotheses  regarding  early  parent  interactions  were 
tested  using  incest  perpetrators'  self-reports  of  sexual 
involvement  of  their  victims.  General  linear  regression 
models  were  used  to  test  those  hypotheses.  All  three 
hypotheses  on  mode  of  sexual  involvement  of  victim  and 
perpetrators'  parent-child  interactions  were  confirmed.  Men 
who  psychologically  manipulated  their  daughters  were 
emotionally  abused  and  rejected  by  their  mothers.  Those  who 
verbally  threatened  their  daughters  were  rejected  by  their 
mothers  and  witnessed  hostility  and  conflict  between  their 
parents.  Perpetrators  who  used  force  were  corporally 
punished  by  both  parents  and  their  mothers  were  possibly 
perceived  as  not  aggressing  against  their  fathers. 

Discussion 

Symonds  (1949)  states  that  the  foundation  for  the 
development  of  healthy  psychological  adjustment  and 
personality  is  largely  determined  by  the  early  relationship 
the  child  had  with  the  parent.  Specifically,  he  states  that 
in  the  earliest  developmental  years,  it  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  parent  to  engender  in  the  child  a 
sense  of  emotional  security.  Emotional  security  is 
considered  a keystone  to  healthy  adjustment  and  is  therefore 
more  basic  than  feelings  of  adequacy.  The  emotionally 
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secure  child  is  theorized  to  feel  accepted  and  nurtured. 

The  child  depends  upon  the  parents  for  care  sufficient  to 
promote  these  feelings.  Emotional  security  without  limit 
setting  promotes  overindulgence.  An  overindulged  child  is 
theorized  to  develop  into  a maladjusted  individual.  Thus, 
effective  parenting  requires  a balance  of  discipline  (in  the 
form  of  limit  setting)  and  nurturance.  To  accomplish  such  a 
balance,  a parent  must  set  limits  within  the  context  of  an 
emotionally  loving  relationship.  So,  a child  who  misbehaves 
can  have  privileges  withdrawn  and  not  feel  rejected,  if  the 
relationship  with  the  parent  has  been  characterized  by 
acceptance  and  nurturance. 

Theoretical  Implications 

Results  of  this  study  suggest  that  this  group  of  118 
incest  perpetrators  did  not  receive  that  sense  of  emotional 
security  that  is  deemed  necessary  for  healthy  adjustment. 
These  perpetrators  experienced  general  abuse  and  rejection 
by  both  parents  (see  Appendix  H).  However,  two  of  the  three 
major  hypotheses  investigated  in  this  study  found  that  one 
of  the  primary  predictors  for  perpetrators  psychologically 
manipulating  or  verbally  threatening  their  daughters  into 
sexual  contact  was  their  experience  of  rejection  by  their 
mothers.  Additionally,  some  perpetrators  experienced  their 
mothers  as  emotionally  abusive.  Those  who  used  force  also 
experienced  their  mothers  as  possibly  not  protecting  or 
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intervening  with  the  perpetrator's  abusive  father  and  also 
reported  the  use  of  corporal  punishment  by  their  mothers. 

While  problems  with  the  perpetrators ' fathers  were 
evident,  abusive  and  rejecting  behaviors  by  the 
perpetrators ' mothers  were  more  often  implicated  in  the 
findings.  For  example,  ancillary  regression  analyses  were 
performed  on  clusters  that  emerged  out  of  the  hierarchical 
clustering  analysis.  One  group  of  60  men  reported  slapping 
and  hitting  their  daughters  with  objects.  These  men  (over 
50%  of  the  sample)  also  report  having  been  corporally 
punished  and  physically  abused  by  their  mothers.  There  were 
an  additional  seven  men  who  reported  that  they  burned,  tied 
up,  locked  in  a closet  or  threatened  their  daughters  with  a 
knife  or  gun.  These  men  (16%  of  the  sample)  also  reported 
having  been  physically  abused  by  their  mothers.  That 
physical  abuse  involved  some  or  all  of  the  following:  being 
burned,  tied  up,  locked  in  a closet,  threatened  with  a knife 
or  gun  and  kicked  or  hit  with  fists. 

Problems  with  the  incest  perpetrators ' fathers  were 
also  apparent.  Perpetrators  who  used  force  with  their 
daughters  (13.5%  of  the  sample)  also  reported  having  been 
corporally  punished  by  their  fathers.  Further,  perpetrators 
who  report  that  they  were  severely  physically  abused  also 
report  that  they  were  emotionally  abused  by  their  fathers. 
Interestingly,  113  men  clustered  out  as  reporting  using 
relatively  mild  manipulative  stances  to  sexually  involve 
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their  daughters  and  also  behaved  toward  their  daughters  in 
an  emotionally  abusive  manner.  These  men  all  reported  that 
they  were  emotionally  abused  by  both  parents. 

These  findings  support  theory  that  associates 
interpersonal  functioning  with  experienced  parent-child 
interactions  and  strongly  suggest  that  individuals  do  repeat 
in  adulthood  what  they  learned  as  children.  Especially 
striking  is  the  incest  perpetrators'  reported  perception  of 
and  behavior  attributed  to  their  mothers  which  can  broadly 
be  termed  rejecting  but  which  was  brutally  abusive  in  some 
cases . 

While  Symonds  (1949)  advanced  a dynamic  theory  of 
parent-child  interactions,  object  relational  theories  have 
focused  on  the  importance  of  the  mother  for  healthy 
psychological  development  (Cashdan,  1988;  Horner,  1991;  St. 
Clair,  1986).  Object  relations  theorists  describe  the 
process  by  which  early  mother  child  interactions  become 
internalized  within  the  child.  These  internalizations  later 
become  the  foundation  for  the  person's  sense  of  self  and 
general  identity.  A "good  enough"  mother  has  been  theorized 
to  be  a catalyst  for  the  development  of  basic  trust,  inner 
connectedness  and  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of 
healthy  interpersonal  relationships. 

Almost  all  the  incest  perpetrators  who  participated  in 
the  current  study  reported  that  they  experienced  their 
mothers  as  rejecting  and  emotionally  abusive.  As  described 
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in  the  study,  there  is  an  association  between  their 
experience  of  their  mothers  as  rejecting  and/or  abusive  and 
the  manner  in  which  they  sexually  involved  their  daughters. 
The  literature  reports  that  these  incest  perpetrators,  aside 
from  growing  up  in  abusive  homes,  also  exhibit  a number  of 
specific  psychological  problems:  inability  to  tolerate 

aloneness,  fears  of  abandonment,  general  anxiety  and 
insecurity,  panic  attacks,  anaclitic  depressions,  feelings 
of  helplessness  and  shame,  difficulty  with  self-expression 
and  self  assertion,  conflicts  about  dependency,  difficulty 
with  separation/individuation,  and  psychosexual  and  basic 
identity  problems  (Anderson  & Shafer,  1979;  Berkowitz,  1984; 
Brooks,  1982;  Cavallin,  1966;  Gutheil  & Avery,  1977;  Hirsch, 
1986;  Lustig,  et  al,  1966;  Marvasti,  1985;  Owen,  1986; 
Peters,  1976;  Rist,  1979  and  Summit  & Kryso,  1978).  Horner 
(1991)  has  both  theorized  and  observed  in  clinical  practice 
that  these  types  of  problems  have  been  associated  with  the 
lack  of  an  internalized  "good  object"  that  would  evolve  with 
healthy  parent-child  relationships. 

With  the  current  group  of  incest  perpetrators,  it  may 
be  speculated  that  their  sexual  approaches  to  their 
daughters  were  partially  motivated  by  a need  to  resolve 
psychological  difficulties  originating  in  their  childhoods. 
In  some  cases,  the  sexual  contact  may  have  been  a way  to 
temporarily  resolve  feelings  of  helplessness  and  inadequacy. 
It  may  also  have  been  a way  for  the  incest  perpetrator  to 
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feel  totally  accepted  by  a nonrejecting,  noncritical  and 
nonthreatening  other.  In  this  manner,  the  incest 
perpetrator  may  have  temporarily  "undone"  the  unsatisfactory 
and  abusive  relationship  he  experienced  with  his  mother. 

This  dynamic  has  been  previously  suggested  by  Hirsh  (1986), 
who  treated  women  who  had  been  sexually  abused  by  their 
fathers.  From  his  patients'  accounts,  he  deduced  that  the 
incestuous  fathers  were  experiencing  fears  of  abandonment 
related  to  emotional  rejection  by  their  own  mothers  in 
childhood.  He  further  theorized  that  the  sexual  involvement 
becomes  a way  for  the  father  to  resolve  these  feelings  and 
believe  himself  to  be  powerful,  youthful  and  perfect. 

Comparison  of  Past  Research  with  Current  Findings 

The  results  of  the  current  study  confirm  some  clinical 
observations  and  research  findings  in  the  literature.  There 
are  various  types  of  incest  perpetrators  (Crewdson,  1988; 
Langevin,  1985;  Lanyon,1986;  Marvasti,  1985;  O'Leary,  1990; 
Rist.  1979).  However,  unlike  what  others  have  reported 
(e.g.,  Lanyon,  1986),  there  are  more  than  three  basic  types 
of  incest  perpetrators  based  on  sexual  involvement.  If  it 
is  true  that  child  molesters  use  one  of  two  basic  approaches 
to  sexually  involve  children,  then  on  the  variable  Mode  of 
Sexual  Involvement,  incest  perpetrators  are  different  than 
child  molesters.  However,  it  is  difficult  to  determine 
whether  this  disparity  is  due  to  an  actual  difference  based 
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on  perpetrator  type  or  whether  it  is  due  to  the  incest 
perpetrator  having  longer  and  more  intensive  contact  with 
his  victim,  thereby  having  greater  opportunity  to  use  a 
variety  of  tactics. 

One  important  finding  of  the  present  study  confirms 
previous  work  suggesting  that  sexual  molestation  is  the 
sexual  expression  of  nonsexual  needs  (Groth,  et  al.  1982; 
Lanyon  1986).  The  literature  also  reports  that  incest 
perpetrators  were  raised  in  homes  where  they  were  abused  and 
neglected  by  their  parents  (Cavallin,  1966;  Kaufman,  et  al., 
1954;  Lustig,  et  al.  1966;  Perlmutter,  et  al.  1982;  Rist, 
1979;  Weiner,  1962).  Some  studies  (Baker,  1984;  Mandel, 
1986)  found  that  incest  perpetrators  experienced  more 
rejection  and  abuse  from  their  own  fathers  than  did  other 
groups  of  nonincestuous  fathers.  Langevin  (1985)  noted  that 
incest  perpetrators  experienced  their  mothers  as  stricter 
and  less  affectionate  than  did  a nonclinical  group.  The 
current  study  supports  Langevin' s findings  regarding  the 
perpetrator's  mothers.  However,  incest  perpetrators' 
fathers  were  not  entirely  described  as  abusive  and 
neglectful . 

Perhaps  the  lack  of  perceived  paternal  abuse  and 
neglect  is  related  to  the  research  questions  in  the  current 
study.  This  study  investigated  the  differences  within  an 
incest  perpetrator  population.  Earlier  studies  have 
questioned  the  differences  between  incest  perpetrators  and 
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other  groups  of  men.  It  may  be  that  incest  perpetrators 
experienced  generalized  abuse  and  neglect  but  the  source  of 
the  neglect  and  abuse  differentially  affects  the 
perpetrator.  One  supposition  that  can  be  derived  from  the 
current  study  is  that  paternally  related  abuse  and  neglect 
is  a contributing  variable  for  the  commission  of  incest  but 
maternally  related  abuse  and  neglect  may  determine  the  form 
of  the  abuse. 

Limitations  of  the  findings 

This  study  aimed  to  associate  early  parent-child 
interactions  experienced  by  incest  perpetrators  in  their 
families  of  origin  with  their  reported  behavior  towards 
their  daughters  and  to  describe  the  different  types  of 
incest  perpetrators  based  on  mode  of  sexual  involvement  with 
their  victims.  Data  supported  findings  related  to  problems 
with  how  the  incest  perpetrator  was  parented;  it  identified 
major  problems  with  the  relationships  that  these  incest 
perpetrators  experienced  in  their  families  of  origin. 

However  the  results  of  the  hypotheses  under 
investigation  were  limited  in  a number  of  ways.  Subjects 
varied  on  the  duration  and  type  of  mental  health  treatment 
they  received.  Some  perpetrators  had  as  much  as  five  years 
of  mental  health  treatment  and  some  had  none.  Treatment 
type  ranged  from  attendance  at  social  support  groups  to 
intensive  individual  psychotherapy.  It  is  a common  clinical 
finding  that  individuals  who  have  been  in  treatment  have 
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deeper  self-awareness  and  are  able  to  better  describe 
subjective  experiences.  Given  that  incest  perpetrators 
have  been  previously  described  as  alexythymic,  it  is  highly 
likely  that  information  provided  by  untreated  or  minimally 
treated  participants  has  been  unintentionally  minimized  or 
distorted. 

Further,  this  study  used  self-report  data  and  the 
volunteer  subjects  included  only  those  men  who  had  already 
been  apprehended  for  their  crime.  The  results  of  this  study 
therefore  apply  only  to  incest  perpetrators  who  have  been 
detected  and  brought  to  the  attention  of  law  enforcement 
authorities.  The  information  for  the  interviews  was 
obtained  solely  by  report  of  the  perpetrators.  In  most 
cases,  there  were  no  police  or  victim  reports  to  verify  the 
perpetrators ' descriptions  of  either  experienced  or 
inflicted  abuse.  A Federal  Certificate  of  Confidentiality 
was  obtained  assuring  perpetrator  data  immunity  from 
subpoena  and  stipulating  sanctions  in  the  event  of 
researcher  breech  of  confidentiality.  Every  subject  found 
to  be  eligible  for  inclusion  in  the  study  was  asked  to 
volunteer.  However,  there  was  no  information  on  how  many 
perpetrators  refused  to  participate  or  whether  they  would 
have  met  the  criteria  had  they  been  invited  to  participate. 
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Implications  for  Future  Research  and  Clinical  Practice 

More  research  is  needed  to  fully  understand  the 
population  of  incest  fathers.  Future  research  efforts 
should  focus  on  the  qualitative  understanding  of  the 
idiosyncracies  present  in  this  group  of  offenders.  This 
approach  should  be  coupled  with  collaborative  data  from 
individuals  in  the  perpetrator's  life  (e.g.,  victim,  police, 
psychotherapist  and  spouse  reports  and  observation) . Such 
qualitative  efforts  can  guide  researchers'  questions 
regarding  important  discriminating  variables  in  this 
population.  Without  this  basic  understanding  of  these 
perpetrators,  psychological  evaluation  and  treatment  efforts 
will  continue  to  be  limited  in  accuracy  and  efficacy. 

The  results  of  this  study  suggest  that  mental  health 
professionals  who  treat  incest  perpetrators  should  integrate 
a dynamic  understanding  of  the  perpetrator's  pathology  into 
their  treatment  plans  and  implement  therapeutic  techniques 
aimed  at  repairing  developmental  failure.  Therapists 
endeavoring  to  approach  and  understand  these  men  should  also 
keep  in  mind  that,  regardless  of  the  content  of  the 
sessions,  underlying  issues  related  to  the  internalization 
of  a good  object  will  generally  be  germane.  Effective 
treatment  of  persons  with  such  issues  demands  provision  of 
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both  nurturant  and  soothing  functions  by  the  clinician.6 
These  guidelines  suggest  that  psychotherapists  who 
themselves  have  strong  negative  convictions  regarding  the 
incestuous  behavior  should  plan  on  examining  and  resolving 
their  own  transferential  reactions  or  arranging  appropriate 
referrals . 

Psychological  evaluators  of  incest  perpetrators  should 
keep  in  mind  that  mental  health  professionals  have  not  yet 
found  ways  to  effectively  discriminate  these  men  from  other 
clinical  populations.  Current  psychological  evaluation 
efforts  should  therefore  focus  on  assisting  in  the 
clarification  of  treatment  issues. 

Conclusions 

In  conclusion,  this  study  confirmed  that  incest 
perpetrators  were  raised  in  homes  where  they  suffered  abuse 
and/or  witnessed  conflict  between  their  parents.  It  further 
suggested  the  importance  of  early  family  of  origin 
experiences  to  healthy  adjustment  and  supported  theoretical 
literature  that  notes  that  children  tend  to  reenact  in 
adulthood  what  they  experienced  during  childhood. 


6 These  functions  have  been  clearly  defined  in  the  works 
of  Winnicott  (1972)  and  Wolf  (1988).  These  clinicians  discuss 
therapeutic  techniques  which  build  psychic  structure  through 
the  use  of  nurturant  and  soothing  functions. 
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APPENDIX  A 

GUIDE  FOR  INTERVIEWERS:  INCESTUOUS  FATHERS  RESEARCH 

This  is  a guide  for  using  the  Family  Research 
Laboratory  Interview  Schedule  for  the  study  of  the 
characteristics  of  incestuous  fathers. 

You  have  been  provided  with  a check  list  of  forms  to  be 
completed  in  each  interview.  The  checklist  indicates  the 
number  of  the  page  in  this  guide  where  you  can  find 
information  about  the  completion  of  each  form. 

Each  interviewer  has  been  provided  IF  QUESTIONNAIRES 
KIT  containing  the  reusable  standardized  questionnaires. 

Each  subject  will  record  his  answers  on  the  computerized 
answer  sheets  found  in  the  interview  packets.  You  will  also 
have  received  a suitable  number  of  IF  Interview  Packets. 
These  contain  the  forms  to  be  completed  for  each  interview. 
Each  interview  packet  contains  a checklist  of  all  forms  to 
be  completed. 

If  you  have  any  questions  about  the  interview  contact 
one  of  the  following  researchers: 

Linda  Meyer  Williams,  Ph.D.,  co-investigator 
David  Finkelhor,  Ph.D.,  co-investigator 
Walter  Bailey,  Ph.D.,  Research  Fellow 
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I • Preliniinary  Discussions  with  Father,  Redetermination  of 
Eligibility  and  Release  Forms 

A.  Information  about  the  study  — the  following 
should  be  read  to  the  father: 

1 . As  you  know  the  Family  Research  Laboratory  at  the 
University  of  New  Hampshire  is  doing  a study  of 
Fathering  and  the  relationship  between  fathers  and 
their  daughters.  We  are  interviewing  400  fathers  across 
the  United  States.  Half  of  them  have  been  involved  in 
sexual  contact  with  their  daughters  and  half  of  them 
have  not  had  such  contact.  One  important  reason  for 
this  study  is  to  find  out  how  father's  childhood 
experiences,  marital  history  and  sexual  experiences 
have  affected  him.  Your  willingness  to  answer  our 
questions  will  be  a help  to  other  families  and  fathers 
who  are  going  through  experiences  similar  to  yours.  We 
are  very  grateful  for  your  participation. 

2 . Before  we  go  any  further  let  me  check  on  a few 
things.  First  let  make  sure  that  the  daughter  (or  one 
of  the  daughters)  with  whom  you  had  sexual  contact  was 
your  own  natural  daughter.  Second,  please  tell  me  her 
date  of  birth  (record  on  cover  sheet).  I must  make  sure 
that  she  was  born  after  1/1/70. 


B.  Obtaining  Informed  Consent  — read  the 
following  and  then  review  the  consent  form. 

1.  This  interview  will  last  a total  of  6 hours.  Most  of 
it  will  involve  me  asking  you  questions  and  us  talking 
just  like  this.  A few  times  I'll  ask  you  to  read  some 
questions  and  mark  your  answer  on  an  answer  sheet. 

2.  Some  of  the  questions  are  very  personal  and  possibly 
embarrassing.  It  is  very  important  to  us  that  you 
answer  honestly.  If  you  don't  remember  please  tell  me 
you  don't  remember,  don't  try  to  guess.  All  of  your 
answers  are  confidential  and  your  name  will  not  be  on 
our  research  forms.  If  you  are  uncomfortable  you  don't 
have  to  answer  and  you  can  end  the  interview  at  any 
point  and  still  be  paid  for  your  time. 

3 . We  are  required  to  make  sure  that  this  study 
protects  your  rights.  We  must  tell  you  of  your  rights 
and  get  your  informed  consent.  I have  a consent  form 
for  you  to  sign  and  a copy  for  you  to  keep.  (Give 
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father  consent  form  and  review  point  by  point).  Did  you 
have  any  trouble  understanding  any  of  the  words  in  the 
consent  form?  I can  explain  them  to  you. 

4.  Be  sure  to  sign  both  consent  forms  yourself  and 
provide  the  name  and  phone  number  of  the  counseling 
services  available  to  the  father. 

C . Obtaining  Release  Form  for  Therapist  Completion 
of  Treatment  Progress  Form  — tell  the  father  the 
following:  (For  men  who  have  been  in  treatment 
only) 

1.  We  want  to  find  out  from  your  therapist/counselor 
about  your  situation  and  to  have  him/her  complete  the 
following  form.  (Show  treatment  progress  form  to 
father).  If  you  are  willing  to  have  him/her  complete 
the  form  please  sign  the  release  form  and  indicate  the 
name  of  your  most  recent  primary  therapist. 

2.  This  form  should  be  sent  to  the  therapist  with  the 
stamped  self-addressed  envelope  provided. 


II .  Definitions 


Give  the  definitions  list  to  the  father  to  review.  Tell 
him: 

THESE  ARE  WORDS  THAT  YOU  WILL  BE  RUNNING  INTO  DURING 
THE  COURSE  OF  THE  INTERVIEW.  PLEASE  REVIEW  THESE  WORDS 
NOW  AND  LET  ME  KNOW  IF  YOU  NEED  ANY  CLARIFICATION. 


General  Instructions 


III.  Cover  Sheet  Completion  Time:  2 minutes 

Each  case  will  have  one  cover  sheet  completed.  All 
information  is  absolutely  critical  for  proper 
categorization  of  case. 

A.  Assigning  an  ID#.  You  will  be  given  ID  numbers 
to  use  for  your  cases.  In  general  the  ID#'s  a re 
assigned  consecutively  in  the  following  categories: 


1.  100-150 
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2.  200-399 

3.  400-499 

4.  500-699 

5.  700-799 


Pretest  Subjects  (Do  not  meet 
eligibility  requirements) 

Navy  Incestuous  Fathers 


Civilian  Incestuous  Fathers 


Navy  Control  Fathers 


Civilian  Control  Fathers 


B.  Designation  of  index  daughter:  The  index 
daughter  is  the  oldest  natural  daughter  with  whom 
the  father  has  had  sexual  contact,  providing  that 
daughter  was  born  on  or  since  1/1/70. 

C.  Notations/Special  Instructions:  Please  record 
any  special  circumstances  that  effect  the 
information  recorded  on  the  interview  forms  here. 
For  example,  if  the  interview  is  incomplete  note 
where  data  are  missing  and  the  reason  for  this. 
Note  also  any  problems  which  affected  or  may 
affect  the  validity  or  reliability  of  the  data: 
e.g.,  limitations  such  as  the  father's  visual, 
auditory,  mental  or  other  handicaps,  confusion, 
emotional  upset;  any  other  factors  which  may  have 
interfered  with  the  normal  progress  of  the 
interview. 

D.  Notes /page  2:  the  interviewer  will  probably 
find  it  helpful  to  get  some  relevant  first  names 
(or  fictitious  names)  and  birth  dates  of  key 
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family  members  at  the  beginning  of  the  interview 
and  may  want  to  jot  them  down  here.  This  is  the 
place  to  record  notes  that  may  be  useful  to 
refresh  your  memory  if  the  interview  is  conducted 
in  two  or  more  parts . 

IV.  Summary ; 

Please  complete  one  page  summary  at  the  end  of  the 
interview. 

V . General  Instructions  for  Completing  the  Interview  Forms; 

A.  Unless  otherwise  noted  each  question  should  be 
asked  exactly  as  it  is  written  on  the  interview 
form. 

B.  Mark  the  question  as  unknown  (unk)  if  the 
question  was  not  asked  or  skipped  for  any  reason. 
If  the  father  does  not  know  the  answer  check  the 
response  "doesn't  remember"  or  write  DK. 

C.  While  it  is  suggested  that  the  interview 
sequence  follow  the  order  in  which  they  are 
discussed  below,  this  is  not  absolutely  required. 
For  example  you  may  find  that  you  have  only  a 
short  period  of  time  left  in  the  first  segment  of 
the  interview  and  decide  to  administer  a short 
questionnaire.  The  index  of  Self-Esteem  is  well 
suited  for  this  as  is  the  Social  History  Interview 
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Form.  Also  the  16PF  can  be  given  at  any  point  in 
time . 

D.  Use  checklist  to  record  time  spent  on  each 
section  of  the  interview  and  to  check  off  each 
form  completed. 

VI . General  Instructions  for  Completing  the  Questionnaires: 

A.  Each  Interviewer  has  been  provided  a Reusable 
Kit  containing  the  standardized  questionnaires  and 
cases.  The  subject  will  use  these  forms,  but 
return  them  to  you  for  reuse.  The  father's  answers 
will  be  recorded  on  computerized  answer  sheets 
found  in  his  individual  interview  packet. 

B.  Checking  on  reading  abilities; 

1.  Directions  for  Reading  Level  Assessment 

The  subject  can  read  the  self-administered 
questionnaires  if 

a.  He  has  completed/attended  two  years  of  college 

or 

b.  he  completes  the  reading  test  without  making 
ten  errors  in  a row  (this  shows  he  has  at  least  a 
6th  grade  reading  level.) 

If  the  subject  does  not  have  two  years  of  college 
please  administer  the  attached  test. 

Directions  for  administration: 

Before  administering  this  test  you  should  have 
studied  the  pronunciation  guide  (see  p.  5). 

Give  the  reusable  list  of  words  to  the  subject  and 
use  the  one  from  his  interview  packet  yourself  to 
record  his  correct  and  incorrect  responses . 

Point  to  the  first  word  "milk"  of  the  reading  list 
and  say  LOOK  AT  EACH  WORD  CAREFULLY  AND  SAY  IT 
ALOUD.  BEGIN  HERE  (point)  AND  READ  THE  WORDS 
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ACROSS  THE  PAGE  SO  I CAN  HEAR  YOU.  WHEN  YOU  FINISH 
THE  FIRST  LINE  GO  ON  TO  THE  NEXT  LINE,  AND  THEN 
THE  NEXT,  ETC. 

The  first  time  a reading  error  occurs  the  subject 
is  asked  to  say  the  word  again.  The  response  is 
scored  right  if  the  subject  corrects  himself  on 
the  second  trial.  From  then  on,  the  first  response 
is  scored  as  either  right  or  wrong,  unless  the 
subject  spontaneously  corrects  the  error  he  has 
made . 

If  the  response  is  vague  or  not  clearly  scorable 
you  may  ask  the  subject  to  repeat  the  word.  There 
should  be  no  questioning  or  probing  in  regard  to 
the  correct  answer.  Your  attitude  should  remain  as 
objective  as  possible  throughout  the  test. 

To  avoid  making  the  subject  anxious  about  correct 
and  incorrect  responses  you  should  make  a mark  on 
your  scoring  sheet  after  each  response.  So, 
underline  the  correct  responses  and  make  a slash 
through  the  incorrect  ones.  If  ten  words  in  a row 
are  incorrect  you  will  need  to  read  the  questions 
on  the  questionnaires  to  the  subject  while  he 
fills  out  the  answers  on  the  computerized  sheet. 

If  there  are  not  ten  errors  in  a row  but 
nevertheless  a large  number  of  errors  or  errors 
with  some  very  easy  words,  when  you  get  to  the 
first  self-administered  questionnaire  ask  him  if 
he  wants  you  to  read  the  questions  to  him. 

Time  limits:  10  sec  per  word 

Test  limits:  10  consecutive  errors  -- 

then  stop 


*adapted  from  the  Wide  Range  Achievement  Test 
(WRAT)  Jastak  Assessment  Systems,  Wilmington,  DE 

2.  If  the  father  wishes  for  you  to  read  the  questions 
to  him,  it  is  best  if  he  can  mark  the  answers  on  the 
answer  sheet  himself  with  no  consultation  with  you. 
Provide  him  with  the  appropriate  response  category  card 
for  each  questionnaire  and  the  answer  sheet  and  number 
2 pencil.  Each  item  should  be  read  to  the  father  with 
no  comment.  Try  to  avoid  discussion  of  the  items  and 
ask  him  to  simply  record  the  answer  that  is  closest  to 
his  feeling/experience.  Tell  him  to  just  do  his  best  to 
answer  each  question  himself. 

C . General  instructions  for  questionnaires: 
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A.  The  father  should  have  a separate  table  or 
desk  on  which  to  complete  the  questionnaires. 
In  any  event  he  should  have  sufficient  space 
for  the  questionnaire  and  the  answer  sheet 
and  should  have  privacy  to  answer  the 
questions  without  concern  that  the 
interviewer  is  checking  his  answers . 

B.  Please  provide  assistance  with  any  words 
or  instructions  that  the  man  does  not 
understand.  However,  there  should  be  no 
discussion  of  questions.  If  the  father 
becomes  concerned  about  different 
interpretations  of  the  question  simply  repeat 
that  there  are  no  right  or  wrong  answers  and 
he  should  just  mark  the  best  answer  or  skip  a 
question  if  he  really  does  not  know  the 
answer. 

If  the  father  seems  to  be  taking  too  much 
time,  and  this  is  not  due  to  a reading 
impairment  you  might  say:  DON'T  SPEND  TOO 
MUCH  TIME  THINKING  OVER  EACH  QUESTION.  GIVE 
THE  FIRST  NATURAL  ANSWER  THAT  COMES  TO  YOU. 

VII.  Description  of  each  form; 

A.  Demographics  and  Family  of  Origin  Interview 


( ICFCNFam. Int ) : 57  items  Completion  Time:  20  min 
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1.  Purpose:  To  collect  information  on  the  demographic 
characteristics  of  the  father  and  his  family  of  origin. 

2.  Instructions:  Questions  16-27  refer  to  his 
biological  mother  and  father.  The  remaining  questions 
28-57  refer  to  the  father  or  father  figure  and  the 
mother  or  mother  figure.  The  questions  should  be 
answered  in  regard  to  the  person  that  the  man  most 
identifies  as  the  father  figure  and  mother  figure. 

3.  Cards  used  in  this  section: 

a.  Card  #1:  Income  — ( p . 2 q.6)  The  man  will 
indicate  his  income  by  giving  you  the  letter  of 
the  category  which  matches  his  own  personal  annual 
income . 

b.  Card  #2:  Discipline  by  parent  — (p.8  q. 41-53). 
Read  the  first  category  (insulted  you)  to  the 
subject  and  ask  if  his  father  (figure)  ever  did 
this  and  how  often  in  the  most  frequent  year  and 
then  if  his  mother  (figure)  ever  did  this  and  how 
often  in  the  most  frequent  year.  Continue  down  the 
list  asking  for  a response  to  each  category. 

B.  Parent/Child  Relations  Questionnaire 

( IFCNPcr.Ost ) PEACH:  68  items  (self- 

administered)  Completion  Time:  10  minutes 

1.  Purpose:  to  collect  information  about  his  family  of 
origin  and  relations  with  mother  and  father. 

2.  Instructions:  To  be  completed  using  the  computerized 
answer  sheet  labeled  Parent/Child  using  a #2  pencil. 

3.  Verbal  Instructions:  IN  MOST  OF  THE  FOLLOWING 
QUESTIONS  YOU  ARE  ASKED  TO  SHOW  WHAT  KIND  OF  PEOPLE 
YOUR  MOTHER  AND  FATHER  WERE,  HOW  THEY  TREATED  YOU  AND 
SO  ON.  WE  CAN  UNDERSTAND  THAT  YOU  MIGHT  NOT  WANT  TO  SAY 
ANYTHING  TOO  BAD  ABOUT  THEM.  ON  THE  OTHER  HAND,  WE  ASK 
YOU  TO  TRY  TO  BE  AS  HONEST  AND  TRUTHFUL  AS  POSSIBLE, 
EVEN  THOUGH  WE  UNDERSTAND  THAT  PEOPLE  FIND  IT  DIFFICULT 
TO  SAY  BAD  THINGS  ABOUT  THEIR  PARENTS. 

DON'T  THINK  TOO  LONG  OVER  EACH  QUESTION.  JUST  PUT  DOWN 
THE  FIRST  ANSWER  THAT  COMES  TO  YOUR  MIND.  MARK  THE 
LETTER  FOR  YOUR  ANSWER  ON  YOUR  ANSWER  SHEET. 

IF  YOU  WERE  BROUGHT  UP  MOSTLY  BY  SOMEONE  OTHER  THAN 
YOUR  NATURAL  MOTHER  AND  NATURAL  FATHER,  ANSWER  THE 
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QUESTIONS  FOR  THE  PERSON  WHO  ACTED  AS  MOTHER  TO  YOU  AND 
THE  PERSON  WHO  ACTED  AS  FATHER  TO  YOU  THE  SAME  WAY 
YOU'VE  BEEN  DOING  WITH  THE  QUESTIONS  YOU  JUST  ANSWERED 
IN  THE  INTERVIEW. 

DO  YOU  HAVE  ANY  QUESTIONS  BEFORE  YOU  BEGIN?  PLEASE  ASK 
FOR  HELP  IF  THERE  ARE  ANY  QUESTIONS  OR  WORDS  YOU  DON'T 
UNDERSTAND . 

FIRST  HERE  ARE  SOME  QUESTIONS  ABOUT  YOUR  FATHER  OR  THE 
PERSON  WHO  ACTED  AS  A FATHER  TO  YOU.  THESE  QUESTIONS 
REFER  TO  WHAT  THINGS  WERE  LIKE  WHEN  YOU  WERE  GROWING 
UP. 


C . Military  Data  Form  ( IFCNNavy. Int ) (Navy 
Subjects  Only)  23  items  Completion  Time:  5-10 

min 

1.  Purpose:  To  collect  information  on  the  subject's 
history  in  the  navy. 

2.  Instructions:  If  the  father  has  left  the  Navy, 
record  his  most  recent  rank,  rating,  pay  grade,  etc. 


D . Marital  and  Family  Relations  Questionnaire 
( IFMarFam. Int ) : 108  items  Completion  Time:  30 
min 

1.  Purpose:  Fathers  are  asked  to  describe  the  state  of 
their  relationship  with  their  wife/partner  at  the  time 
just  before  the  onset  of  the  sexual  abuse  with  the 
index  daughter.  Data  are  also  collected  on  the 
pregnancy  and  birth  of  the  index  daughter  and  his 
involvement  in  her  caretaking. 

2.  Instructions:  This  form  is  interrupted  several  times 
for  the  completion  of  self-administered  questionnaires. 
It  is  important  that  these  self-administered 
questionnaires  are  given  at  the  proper  place  in  the 
interview  because  they  ask  the  father  to  report  on 
relationships  at  other  time  periods.  The  interviewer 
will  need  to  help  the  subject  focus  on  these  times  by 
talking  about  what  was  going  on  in  his  life  then. 

3.  Cards  used  in  this  section: 
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a.  Card  #3:  Conflict  with  spouse  (woman  he  was 
married  to  or  living  with  at  the  onset  of  sexual 
contact  with  the  daughter)  — (p.5  q. 28-36).  Read 
the  first  category  (threatened  to  hit)  to  the 
subject  and  ask  if  he  ever  did  this  (prior  to  the 
sexual  contact)  and  how  often  in  the  most  frequent 
year.  Continue  down  the  list  asking  for  a response 
to  each  category. 

b.  Card  #4:  Reaction  to  pregnancy  — (p.7  q.45- 
55).  Read  each  response  and  ask  subject  to  tell 
you  if  his  response  was  0,  1,  2,  or  3. 

c.  Card  #5:  Conflict  with  daughter  — (p  19,  q 92- 
104).  Read  the  first  category  (insulted  her)  to 
the  subject  and  ask  if  he  ever  did  this  (prior  to 
the  sexual  contact,  during  the  time  period  when 
the  sexual  contact  was  occurring,  and  post 
disclosure)  and  how  often  he  did  it  in  the  most 
frequent  year.  Continue  down  the  list  asking  for  a 
response  to  each  category. 


E.  Index  of  Marital  Satisfaction  (IFIMS.Ost) 
YELLOW:  25  items  Completion  Time:  5 min 

1.  Purpose:  This  form  focuses  on  the  relationship  with 
the  wife/partner  just  prior  to  the  onset  of  the  sexual 
contacts  with  the  index  daughter. 

2.  Instructions:  To  be  completed  using  the  computerized 
answer  sheet  labeled  Marital/Family  Relations  using  a 
#2  pencil. 

3.  Verbal  Instructions:  THIS  QUESTIONNAIRE  IS  DESIGNED 
TO  MEASURE  THE  DEGREE  OF  SATISFACTION  YOU  HAD  WITH  YOUR 
MARRIAGE  OR  RELATIONSHIP  WITH  THE  WOMAN  WITH  WHOM  YOU 
WERE  LIVING  WHEN  YOU  FIRST  BEGAN  TO  HAVE  SEXUAL  CONTACT 
WITH  YOUR  DAUGHTER.  WE  WANT  YOU  TO  ANSWER  THESE 
QUESTIONS  BASED  ON  HOW  YOUR  RELATIONSHIP  WAS  JUST 
BEFORE  THE  ONSET  OF  THE  ABUSE.  IT  IS  NOT  A TEST,  SO 
THERE  ARE  NO  RIGHT  OR  WRONG  ANSWERS.  ANSWER  EACH  ITEM 
AS  CAREFULLY  AND  ACCURATELY  AS  YOU  CAN  BY  MARKING  THE 
LETTER  OF  YOUR  RESPONSE  ON  THE  ANSWER  SHEET. 

F.  Pregnancy/ Infancy  Questionnaire  ( IFCNPreq.Ost ) 
YELLOW : 14  items 


Completion  Time:  5 min 
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1.  Purpose;  Focuses  on  the  father's  feelings  while  his 
wife  was  pregnant  with  the  index  daughter  and  shortly 
after  her  birth. 

2.  Instructions;  The  answers  are  to  be  placed  on  the 
answer  sheet  labeled  Marital /Family  Relations  (used 
also  for  the  Index  of  Marital  Satisfaction).  Make  sure 
the  subject  starts  marking  at  question  26 . 

3.  Verbal  Instructions;  THE  FOLLOWING  ARE  A SERIES  OF 
TRUE/FALSE  QUESTIONS  ABOUT  THE  PREGNANCY,  BIRTH,  AND 

FIRST  FEW  WEEKS  OF  YOUR  DAUGHTER  'S  LIFE. 

READ  EACH  STATEMENT  AND  MARK  THE  CIRCLE  UNDER  THE  "T" 
IF  THE  STATEMENT  IS  TRUE  AND  MARK  THE  CIRCLE  UNDER  THE 
"F"  IF  THE  STATEMENT  IS  FALSE.  START  MARKING  YOUR 
ANSWERS  AT  #26. 


G.  Separation  Log  ( IFCNsep. Int ) ; 19  items 
Completion  time;  5 min  each 

1.  Purpose;  To  collect  information  on  separations  of 
one  month  or  longer  between  the  father  and  his  index 
daughter. 

2.  Instructions:  Up  to  five  of  thee  forms  will  be 
completed  for  each  subject.  If  there  were  more  than 
five  separations  that  occurred  before  the  onset  of  the 
sexual  contacts,  the  following  separations  should  be 
recorded:  1)  the  first  separation,  2)  the  last 
separation  before  onset  (or  three  years  ago)  and  3) 
three  other  separations,  especially  those  which 
occurred  in  the  first  three  years  of  his  daughter's 
life. 


H.  Fathering  Activities  ( IFCNFact . Qst ) YELLOW 
56  items  Completion  time:  15  min  total 

1.  Purpose:  to  discover  the  extent  and  nature  of  the 
father's  child  care  giving  activities  during  specific 
periods  of  the  index  daughter's  development. 

2.  Instructions: 

a.  The  answers  are  to  be  placed  on  the  answer 
sheet  labeled  "Marital/Family  Relations"  and  also 
used  for  the  Index  of  Marital  Satisfaction  and 
Pregnancy/Infancy  questionnaire.  Make  sure  the 
subject  starts  marking  at  40 . 

b.  The  most  important  role  for  the  interviewer 
here  is  to  help  the  father  remember  the  time 
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period  when  his  daughter  was  in  each  age  group. 

The  man  may  be  best  able  to  remember  when  his 
daughter  was  4 and  5,  for  example,  because  that 
was  when  they  moved  to  a new  house  or  he  may 
remember  the  this  was  the  time  that  he  was  never 
deployed  or  was  always  away.  You  will  need  to  help 
him  discover  facts  that  will  assist  in  his  correct 
recollection  of  these  time  periods. 

3.  Verbal  Instructions:  PLEASE  READ  THE  QUESTIONS  AND 
MARK  THE  LETTER  THAT  REPRESENTS  THE  CORRECT  ANSWER. 

MARK  "A"  IF  YOU  NEVER  PERFORMED  THE  ACTIVITY,  "B"  IF 
YOU  RARELY  DID  IT,  "C"  IF  YOU  DID  IT  A FEW  TIMES  A 
MONTH,  AND  "D"  IF  YOU  DID  IT  ALMOST  EVERY  DAY. 

IF  YOU  ARE  TOTALLY  UNABLE  TO  RECALL  THE  ANSWER  LEAVE 
THE  ITEM  BLANK. 


I • Sexual  Behavior  Interview  ( IFsexBeh . Int ) : 

108  items  Completion  Time:  45  min 

1.  Purpose:  To  collect  information  about  his  sexual 
development,  early  childhood  sexual  experiences, 
experiences  with  being  sexually  victimized  or  with 
sexually  victimizing  others,  experiences  with 
masturbation  and  pornography. 

2.  Instructions: 

a.  to  get  through  this  entire  form  may  take 
considerably  longer  than  the  time  listed  above 
because  of  the  many  supplementary  forms  that  may 
need  to  be  completed. 

b.  Read  the  initial  statement  printed  on  the 
interview  form  to  the  subject. 

c.  Questions  10-14  and  the  Index  of  Sexual 
Satisfaction  all  refer  to  sexual  relations  with 
the  wife/partner  up  until  the  onset  of  the  sexual 
contact  with  the  daughter. 

d.  Regarding  DK  (don't  know):  if  the  subject  can 
provide  a good  estimate  of  the  answer  then  record 
it. 


e.  Question  23:  record  information  about  fantasy 
such  as  if  there  was  an  adult  or  child,  male  or 
female  sex  object,  etc. 
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3.  Special  instructions  regarding  details  of  early 
experiences  and  victimization  and  victimizing 
experiences 

a.  question  33  asks  for  the  three  most  important 
experiences  with  sex  with  other  children  (peers 
within  five  years  of  his  age).  These  are  often 
consenting  experiences  that  include  sexual 
exploration  with  siblings,  other  relatives  or 
friends.  Record  a brief  sentence  about  each  and 
return  to  complete  a form  on  each  of  these  later 
(if  there  are  not  more  than  five  other  experiences 
recorded ) . 

b.  questions  34-47  are  "victimization"  experiences 
which  occurred  before  the  subject  turned  18.  They 
may  not  be  recognized  by  the  subject  as 
victimizations.  They  are  sexual  acts  which 
occurred  when  the  other  person  was  5 or  more  years 
older  than  the  subject,  or  acts  which  occurred 
against  his  wishes. 

(1)  To  best  elicit  this  information  starting 
with  question  34,  you  will  ask  a series  of 
questions  which  may  help  trigger  memories  or 
encourage  comments  about  relevant  early 
sexual  experiences  and  abusive  experiences. 

We  have  found  that  often  a subject  will  not 
remember  something  which  is  an  appropriate 
response  for  an  earlier  question  until  you 
have  reached  a question  further  down  the 
list.  This  means  that  you  can  use  each 
question  as  a further  probe.  Saying  something 
such  as  "well  how  about  his..."  and  then 
reading  the  next  question.  Male  respondents 
especially  may  not  consider  their  experiences 
to  fit  what  we  are  looking  for  because  at  the 
sex  was  not  against  their  wishes.  But  any 
sexual  acts  committed  by  an  older  person  (5 
or  more  years  older)  or  against  their  wishes 
should  be  included.  The  father  may  throw  out 
a suggestion  such  as  "you  probably  aren't 
referring  to  this  but  once  a camp  counselor 
showed  us  how  to  masturbate..."  or  "well  once 
when  I was  hitchhiking..."  Tell  the  man  that 
yes,  these  are  the  experiences  we  want  to 
know  about.  Then  jot  down  some  details 
(relationship  of  other  person  and  subject's 
age,  for  example)  when  each  incident  is 
revealed. 
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( 2 ) After  you  have  gone  through  the  whole 
list  of  questions  (33-47)  you  will  list  all 
of  these  and  then  record  the  five  most 
significant  on  the  required  form  (childhood 
incident  form)  ( IFCNVict . Int ) . 

c.  Questions  48-54  refer  to  sexual  experiences 
that  he  had  while  he  was  still  under  18,  but  where 
he  was  the  initiator.  These  are  experiences  which 
occurred  with  children  5 or  more  years  younger 
than  himself  or  with  anyone  child  or  adult  when  it 
was  against  their  wishes. 

(1)  N.B.  It  may  be  that  an  experience  was 
mentioned  in  response  to  an  earlier  question 
that  fits  better  here.  For  example,  he  may 
have  mentioned  sexual  activity  with  a much 
younger  child  in  response  to  question  #33. 
This  may  more  appropriately  be  included  under 
#48  and  be  recorded  on  an  initiator  Incident 
Form  (discussed  below). 

(2)  Once  again,  many  men  may  not  immediately 
recall  such  experiences  until  they  have  been 
read  all  the  questions. 

(3)  Regarding  "date  rape"  record  incidents 
where  the  man  used  actual  or  threatened  force 
to  accomplish  sexual  contact  with  the  date. 

d.  Questions  55-61  refer  to  sexual  experiences 
that  he  had  while  he  was  18  or  older,  where  he  was 
the  initiator,  excluding  the  sexual  contact  with 
the  index  daughter.  These  are  experiences  which 
occurred  with  children,  with  anyone  under  the  age 
of  17  who  as  5 or  more  years  younger  than  himself, 
or  with  anyone  including  adults  when  it  was 
against  their  wishes. 

(1)  Once  again,  many  men  may  not  immediately 
recall  such  experiences  until  they  have  been 
read  all  the  questions. 

4.  Cards  used  in  this  section: 

a.  Card  #6:  Pornography  — this  includes  pictures, 
films  and  written  material.  For  each  category  ask 
the  father  if  he  has  ever  seen  such  material, 
owned  such  material,  if  seen  - what  was  his 
arousal  level,  and  has  he  ever  masturbated  while 
viewing/reading  such  material. 
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J.  Index  of  Sexual  Satisfaction  (IFISS.Qst)  GRAY; 
25  items  Completion  Time:  5-10  min 

1.  Purpose:  To  collect  information  on  the  father's 
sexual  satisfaction  with  the  sexual  relationship  with 
his  partner  just  before  the  onset  of  the  sexual  contact 
with  the  index  daughter. 

2.  Instructions:  Make  sure  that  the  father  knows  the 
time  period  this  covers.  Answers  should  be  recorded  on 
the  computerized  answer  sheet  labeled  "ISS". 

3.  Verbal  Instructions:  THESE  QUESTIONS  ARE  DESIGNED  TO 

MEASURE  THE  SATISFACTION  YOU  HAD  IN  THE  SEXUAL 
RELATIONSHIP  WITH  YOUR  PARTNER  IN  THE  YEAR  BEFORE  THE 
ONSET  OF  THE  SEXUAL  CONTACT  WITH  YOUR  DAUGHTER  

THIS  IS  NOT  A TEST,  SO  THERE  ARE  NO  RIGHT  OR  WRONG 
ANSWERS.  ANSWER  EACH  ITEM  AS  CAREFULLY  AS  YOU  CAN  BY 
MARKING  THE  LETTER  OF  YOUR  RESPONSE  ON  THE  ANSWER 
SHEET. 


K.  Childhood  Incident  Form  ( IFCNvict . Int ) 

50  items  Completion  Time:  10  min  each 

1.  Purpose:  To  collect  information  on  childhood  sexual 
experiences  reported  in  questions  33-47. 

N.B.  Incident  as  it  is  used  here  may  refer  to  more  tan 
just  one  occasion.  There  may  be  number  of  times  that 
sexual  activities  occurred  with  one  person  or  a group 
of  persons  over  a period  of  time.  Here  when  we  use  the 
term  incident  we  are  referring  to  a victimization 
experience  (one  or  a series  of  sexual  contacts)  from 
the  first  time  it  happened  until  it  ended. 

2.  Instructions: 

a.  Up  to  five  of  these  forms  are  completed  to 
collect  details  on  the  sexual  experiences  of  the 
father  recorded  in  questions  33-47.  If  more  than 
five  incidents  occurred  select  the  five  most 
significant  for  him. 

b.  You  may  vary  the  sequence  of  these  questions. 
Some  fathers  may  be  more  comfortable  going 
directly  into  the  specific  detail  questions  to 
elicit  information  about  what  happened.  On  the 
other  hand,  some  men  may  first  give  a narrative 
account  (record  under  what  happened  q.  #7).  All 
objective  questions  should  be  asked  directly.  Use 
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your  judgment.  Use  space  for  narrative  account  to 
describe  in  sentences  what  happened. 

3.  Cards  used  in  this  section: 

a.  Card  #7:  Sex  acts  (p.2  q.8-23).  Hand  the  card 
with  the  list  of  sex  acts  to  the  father.  Tell  him 
to  read  the  list  along  with  you.  Then  ask  him: 
"What  about  #8,  did  that  happen?"  (he'll  say  yes 
or  no)  then  say  "How  about  #9  " and  so  on. 

L.  Initiator  Incident  Form  ( IFCNInit . Int ) 

50  items  Completion  Time:  10  min  each 

N.B.  Incident  as  it  is  used  here  may  refer  to  more  than 
just  one  occasion.  There  may  be  number  of  times  that 
sexual  activities  occurred  with  one  person  or  a group 
of  persons  over  a period  of  time.  Here  when  we  used  the 
term  incident  we  are  referring  to  a victimizing 
experience  (one  or  as  eries  of  sexual  contacts)  from 
the  first  time  it  happened  until  it  ended. 

1.  Purpose:  to  collect  detailed  information  on  sexual 
experiences  reported  in  questions  48-61  in  the  sexual 
behavior  form. 

2.  Instructions: 

a.  Up  to  5 of  these  forms  are  completed  to  collect 
details  on  the  sexual  experiences  of  the  father 
recorded  in  questions  48-61.  If  more  than  five 
incidents  occurred  select  the  five  most 
significant  for  him  but  always  include  the  sexual 
contacts  he  has  had  with  any  children  including 
his  own  children  (other  than  the  index  daughter). 

b.  You  may  vary  the  sequence  of  these  questions. 
Some  fathers  may  be  comfortable  going  directly 
into  the  specific  detail  questions  to  elicit 
information  about  what  happened.  On  the  other 
hand,  some  men  may  first  give  a narrative  account 
(record  under  what  happened  q.#l).  All  objective 
questions  should  be  asked  directly.  Use  your 
judgment.  Use  space  for  narrative  account  to 
describe  in  sentences  what  happened. 

3.  Cards  used  in  this  section: 

a.  Card  #8:  Sex  acts  (p.3  q.8-24).  Hand  the  card 
with  the  list  of  sex  acts  to  the  father.  Hand  the 
card  with  the  list  of  sex  acts  to  the  father.  Then 
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ask  him:  "What  about  #8,  did  that  happen?"  He'll 
say  yes  or  no)  then  say  "How  about  #9..."  and  so 
on. 


b.  Card  #9:  Intensity  of  feeling  AT  THE  TIME:  (p.5 
q. 37-46).  Read  each  feeling  listed  and  ask  the 
subject  to  give  you  the  number  of  the  rating  of 
the  intensity  from  0 to  3 . 

c.  Card  #10:  Intensity  of  feeling  NOW:  (p.5  q.37- 
46).  Read  each  feeling  listed  and  ask  the  subject 
to  give  you  the  number  of  the  rating  of  the 
intensity  from  0 to  3 . 

M.  Daughter  Incident  Form  ( IFDauvic . Int ) : 

71  items  Completion  Time:  30  min 

1.  Purpose:  This  form  is  designed  to  collect 

information  on  the  victimization  of  the  index  daughter. 

2.  Instructions: 

a.  It  is  very  important  that  each  question  be 
asked.  The  order  in  which  the  questions  are  asked 
is  not  important.  If  you  get  to  a question  that 
has  been  covered  in  his  narrative,  but  you  have 
not  asked  it  directly,  simply  say  something  such 
as  "I  know  you  told  me  some  of  this,  but  I have  to 
ask  these  questions  and  make  sure  I have  your 
correct  answer". 

b.  Questions  2-8  (dealing  with  his  sexual  thoughts 
about  daughter):  There  is  likely  to  be  quite  a bit 
of  denial  around  these  questions.  It  is  possible, 
however,  that  he  may  begin  to  offer  some  content 
after  a few  tries.  If  the  father  is  insulted  or 
shocked  at  continuing  questions  with  the 
assumption  that  he  did  not  have  sexual  arousal, 
use  the  alternative  phrasing  found  in  parentheses. 
For  example,  instead  of  saying  "can  you  tell  me 
about  the  first  time  you  had  an  interest  in  your 
daughter's  sex  parts"  say  "was  there  a time  you 
had  an  interest  in  your  daughter's  sex  parts... Do 
you  ever  remember  being  curious  about  them?" 


N . Sexual  Experiences  Questionnaire 


( IFCNShq ■ Qs t ) ( AKA  Clark  SHCM  ( GRAY ^ 71  items 
Completion  Time:  15  min 
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1.  Purpose:  Records  sexual  interests  and  experiences 
with  adults  and  children,  males  and  females.  It  is 
self-administered  and  may  allow  for  disclosure  of 
information  not  provided  directly  to  the  interviewer. 

2.  Instructions:  Answers  should  be  recorded  with  a #2 
pencil  on  the  computerized  answer  sheet  labeled  "Sex 
Experiences" . 

3.  Verbal  Instructions:  THIS  IS  A SEXUAL  INVENTORY 
CONSTRUCTED  TO  STUDY  THE  FULL  RANGE  OF  SEXUAL  BEHAVIOR. 
ANSWER  EACH  QUESTION  AS  FRANKLY  AS  POSSIBLE.  IF  A 
STATEMENT  IS  TRUE,  AS  APPLIED  TO  YOU,  MARK  THE  CIRCLE 
UNDER  THE  LETTER  T ON  THE  ANSWER  SHEET.  IF  A STATEMENT 
IS  FALSE,  AS  APPLIED  TO  YOU,  MARK  THE  CIRCLE  UNDER  THE 
LETTER  F.  ANSWER  ALL  QUESTIONS  UNLESS  INDICATED 
OTHERWISE.  IF  YOU  ARE  BOTHERED  BY  THE  EXPLICIT  NATURE 
OF  THE  QUESTIONS  AND  DO  NOT  WANT  TO  CONTINUE,  STOP  AND 
RETURN  THE  INVENTORY  TO  THE  EXAMINER. 


P*  IFCNScale  ( IFCNScale . Ost  ^ (Blue^  160  items 

Completion  Time:  30  min 

1.  Purpose:  To  measure  sexualization  of  emotions, 
dominance  and  children. 

2.  Instructions:  Answers  should  be  recorded  with  a #2 
pencil  on  the  answer  sheet  labeled  "IFCNSCALE". 

3.  Verbal  Instructions:  WE  WANT  TO  ASK  YOUR  OPINION 
ABOUT  A NUMBER  OF  ISSUES.  PLEASE  MARK  YOUR  ANSWER  ON 
THE  ANSWER  SHEET. 


Q.  Social  History  Interview  ( IFSocial . Int ) 

50  items  Completion  Time:  15  min 

1.  Purpose:  To  collect  information  on  father's  social 
interactions  outside  the  family,  his  history  of  crime 
and  delinquency,  drug  and  alcohol  use,  and  mental 
illness/psychiatric  care. 

2 . Instructions : Drug  and  Alcohol  questions  except 
where  noted  refer  to  experiences  up  to  the  time  when  he 
first  had  sexual  contact  with  the  index  daughter. 

3.  Cards  used  in  this  section: 

a.  Card  #11:  Drug  use  (p.5  q. 28-39).  Go  down  the 
list  asking  for  each  drug  whether  he  had  ever  used 
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it  prior  to  the  onset  of  the  sexual  contact  with 
daughter  and  the  frequency  with  which  he  used  it 
during  the  year  prior  to  the  first  sexual  contact 
with  his  daughter. 


R-  Index  of  Self-Esteem  (IFCNISE.Ost)  (GREENS 
39  items  Completion  Time:  10  min 

1.  Purpose:  To  measure  self-esteem  and  empathy 

2.  Instructions:  Answers  should  be  marked  on  the 
computerized  answer  sheet  labeled  "SELF-ESTEEM". 

3.  Verbal  Instructions:  THIS  QUESTIONNAIRE  IS  DESIGNED 
TO  MEASURE  HOW  YOU  SEE  YOURSELF.  IT  IS  NOT  A TEST,  SO 
THERE  ARE  NO  RIGHT  OR  WRONG  ANSWERS.  PLEASE  ANSWER  EACH 
ITEM  AS  CAREFULLY  AS  YOU  CAN  BY  MARKING  THE  LETTER  THAT 
MATCHES  YOUR  RESPONSE  ON  THE  ANSWER  SHEET. 


s*  16PF  (GREEN)  102  items  Completion  Time:  30 
min 

1.  Purpose:  Standardized  test  of  personality  attributes 

2.  Verbal  Instructions:  INSIDE  THIS  BOOKLET  ARE  SOME 
QUESTIONS  TO  SEE  WHAT  INTERESTS  YOU  HAVE  AND  HOW  YOU 
FEEL  ABOUT  THINGS.  ON  MOST  ITEMS  THERE  ARE  NO  RIGHT  OR 
WRONG  ANSWERS  BECAUSE  PEOPLE  HAVE  A RIGHT  TO  THEIR  OWN 
VIEWS.  ALL  YOU  HAVE  TO  DO  IS  ANSWER  WHAT  IS  TRUE  FOR 
YOU.  PLEASE  RECORD  YOUR  ANSWERS  ON  THE  SEPARATE  SHEET 
WHICH  HAS  BEEN  PROVIDED  FOR  YOU. 

Now  have  the  fathers  go  through  the  examples  and  begin. 
VIII.  Payment 

Pay  father  $6. 00/hour  and  $14.00  bonus  for  completion. 
Payment  may  be  made  at  the  end  of  each  appointment.  Two 
receipt  forms  are  included  to  be  signed  for  each 
payment . 


Guide. Int,  IF6,  1 March  89 
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APPENDIX  B 
CONSENT  FORM 


consent  to  participate  in  the 

research  being  conducted  by  the  Family  Research  Laboratory 
on  fathering  and  male  sexuality.  I understand  and  consent  to 
the  following: 

1.  I will  be  among  400  fathers  interviewed  about  their 
childhood  background,  their  relationship  with  their 
daughter,  their  sexual  history  and  their  marriages. 

2.  The  questions  are  of  a very  personal  nature  and  that 
I may  at  any  time  stop  answering  the  questions  and 
withdraw  my  participation.  If  this  happens  I will  still 
be  paid  for  my  time. 

3.  My  responses  will  be  kept  confidential  and  my  name 
will  not  be  on  any  of  the  questionnaires  and  there  will 
be  no  way  of  connecting  my  name  to  the  answers . The 
researchers  have  been  issued  a confidentiality 
certificate  by  the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services,  but  this  certificate  does  not  represent  an 
endorsement  of  the  project  by  the  government. 

4 . The  researchers  are  authorized  to  protect  my 
identity  and  cannot  be  compelled  by  subpoena  to 
identify  me. 

5 . I may  request  in  writing  at  the  end  of  the  interview 
to  have  identifying  information  released.  Authorized 
federal  personnel  may  receive  identifying  information 
for  purposes  of  an  audit  or  investigation  of  the 
researchers . 

6.  I may  choose  not  to  answer  any  questions  that  I find 
embarrassing  or  offensive. 

7 . I may  refuse  to  discuss  any  matters  that  cause  me 
discomfort  or  that  I experience  as  an  unwanted  invasion 
of  my  privacy. 

8.  I have  been  given  the  number  and  address  of  the 
community  mental  health  center  or  other  facility  which 
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is  available  for  counseling  in  my  area: 


9.  If  I have  any  questions  I may  call  my  interviewer  

at  (tel: ) or  the  other 

researchers  (Drs.  Finkelhor,  Williams  or  Bailey)  at 
603-862-1888  and  they  will  answer  my  questions  or  refer 
me  to  the  appropriate  source  for  further  information, 
assistance  or  counseling. 

10.  I have  freely  and  voluntarily  agreed  to  participate 
in  this  study  with  no  coercion,  psychological  or 
otherwise  used  to  elicit  my  cooperation. 

11.  I understand  that  I will  be  paid  for  my  time  for 
participating  in  this  study  $6/hour  and  $14  for 
completing  the  interview  (Maximum  total  = $50). 

12.  I have  received  a copy  of  this  form. 


Signed: 


Interviewer  Signature: 
Date: 


KEEP  ONE  COPY  FOR  YOURSELF 


CNConsent .Civ, IF5, 28July89 
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APPENDIX  C 

BEHAVIORS  AGAINST  THE  DAUGHTER 

At  any  time  while  your  daughter  was  growing  up,  have  you 
ever  done  any  of  the  following: 

ever  done  ( ) 

92.  insulted  her  

93.  swore  at  her  

94.  humiliated  or  embarrassed  her  

95.  threatened  to  hit  her  

96.  Spanked  her  

97.  threw  something  at  her  

98.  locked  her  in  a closet  

or  tied  her  up 

99.  slapped  her  on  the  face  

100.  kicked,  or  hit  her  with  

a fist 

101.  hit  her  with  an  object  

102.  threatened  her  with  a 

knife  or  gun 

103.  burned  her 


104.  threatened  to  kill  her 
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APPENDIX  D 

DISCIPLINE  OF  VICTIM 
VICTIM  DISCIPLINARIAN 

90.  When  your  daughter  did  something  wrong  who  was  most 


likely 

to  handle  the 

situation? 

a. 

you 

b. 

her  mother 

c . 

someone  else 

(specify) 

unk 

DISCIPLINARY  ACTION 

91.  When  your  daughter  was  growing  up  and  did  something 
really  bad  what  were  you  most  likely  to  do? 

a.  hit  or  beat  her  with  your  hand  or  an  object 

b.  spank  her 

c.  yell  at  or  insult  her 

d.  send  her  to  her  room,  lecture  or  ground  her 

(withhold  privileges) 

e.  discuss  the  problem  calmly 

f.  nothing 

g.  other  (detail) 

unk 
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APPENDIX  E 

PARENT  CHILD  RELATIONS  QUESTIONNAIRE 

In  most  of  the  following  questions  you  are  asked  to 
show  what  kind  of  people  your  mother  and  father  were,  how 
they  treated  you  and  so  on.  We  can  understand  that  you  might 
not  want  to  say  anything  too  bad  about  them.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  ask  you  to  try  to  be  as  honest  and  truthful  as 
possible,  even  though  we  understand  that  people  find  it 
difficult  to  say  bad  things  about  their  parents. 

Don't  think  too  long  over  each  question.  Just  put  down 
the  first  answer  that  comes  to  your  mind.  MARK  THE  LETTER 
FOR  YOUR  ANSWER  ON  THE  ANSWER  SHEET. 

If  you  were  brought  up  mostly  by  someone  other  than 
your  natural  mother  and  natural  father,  answer  the  questions 
for  the  person  who  acted  as  mother  to  you  and  the  person  who 
acted  as  father  to  you  the  same  way  you've  been  doing  with 
the  questions  you  just  answered  in  the  interview. 

Do  you  have  any  questions  before  you  begin?  Please  ask 
for  help  if  there  are  any  questions  or  words  you  don't 
understand. 

First  here  are  some  questions  about  your  father  or  the 
person  who  acted  as  a father  to  you.  These  questions  refer 
to  what  things  were  like  when  you  were  growing  up. 

1.  How  often  did  your  father  treat  you  in  a)  often 
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a kind  way? 

2 . How  often  did  you  argue  with  your 
father? 

3 . Would  you  say  that  your  father  was 
strict  with  you? 

4.  How  often  in  your  life  have  you  disliked 
your  father? 

5 . Did  you  ever  get  so  angry  at  your  father 
that  you  thought  you  could  kill  him? 

6.  Did  your  father  have  any  qualities 
that  you  admired  and  that  you  would 
like  to  have  yourself? 

7 . Would  you  say  that  you  were  close  to 
your  father? 

8.  How  often  was  your  father  in  a 

bad  temper  or  grouchy  with  your  mother? 

9.  Did  you  ever  see  your  father  hit  your 
mother? 

10.  Would  you  say  that  your  father  was 
cruel  to  your  mother? 


b)  sometimes 

c ) never 

a)  often 

b)  sometimes 

c ) never 

a)  Yes 

b)  No 

a)  often 

b)  sometimes 

c ) never 

a)  yes 

b)  no 

a)  quite  a few 

b)  1 or  2 

c ) none 

a)  yes 

b)  no 

a)  often 

b)  sometimes 

c ) never 

a)  often 

b)  sometimes 

c ) never 

a)  often 

b)  sometimes 


c) 


never 
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11.  Would  you  say  that  your  father 
considered  this  a happy  marriage? 

12.  Did  it  seem  to  you  that  your  mother 
and  father  loved  each  or  that  they 
simply  put  up  with  each  other? 

13.  Did  you  ever  feel  ashamed  of  your 
father  for  any  reason? 

14.  Did  you  ever  feel  that  your  father 
neglected  you? 

15.  Did  you  ever  feel  that  your  father 
did  not  want  to  be  bothered  paying 
much  attention  to  you? 

16.  Did  you  feel  that  you  were  your 
father's  favorite? 

17.  Did  your  father  have  any  tendency 
to  spoil  you  - give  you  anything 
you  wanted? 

18.  Did  you  feel  as  if  your  father 
smothered  you  with  love  and 
attention  and  fussing  over  you? 

19.  Do  you  feel  that  you  are  in  some  ways 
quite  similar  to  your  father? 

20.  Did  your  father  have  temper  tantrums? 


a)  yes 

b)  no 

a)  loved  each 

other 

b)  put  up  with 
each  other 

a)  yes 

b)  no 

a)  often 

b)  sometimes 

c ) never 

a)  yes 

b)  no 

a)  yes 

b)  no 

a)  often 

b)  sometimes 

c ) never 

a)  yes 

b)  no 

a)  yes 

b)  no 

a)  yes 

b) 


no 
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21.  Were  you  ever  afraid  that  your  father 
would  leave  home? 

22.  Do  you  feel  that  your  father  was 
honest? 

23.  How  often  was  your  father  rather  cold 
and  withdrawn  from  you? 

24.  Did  your  father  spend  too  much  time 
reading,  sleeping,  watching  t.v.  or 
doing  something  else  like  that  instead 
of  paying  attention  to  the  family? 

25.  How  often  did  you  get  tenderness  and 
affection  from  your  father? 

26.  Would  you  say  that  the  relationship 
between  you  and  your  father  was 
pleasing  to  you  on  the  whole? 

27.  How  often  did  your  father  try  to 
control  you? 

28.  Was  your  father  ever  a patient  in  a 
mental  hospital? 

29.  Have  you  ever  felt  that  he  was  mentally 
ill? 


a)  yes 

b)  no 

a)  yes 

b)  no 

a)  often 

b)  sometimes 

c ) never 

a)  yes 

b)  no 

a)  often 

b)  sometimes 

c ) never 

a)  yes 

b)  no 

a)  often 

b)  sometimes 

c ) never 

a)  yes 

b)  no 

a)  yes 

b)  no 
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Now  we  want  you  to  answer  some  questions  about  your  mother 
or  the  person  who  acted  as  mother  to  you 


30.  How  often  did  your  mother  treat  you  in 

a) 

often 

a kind  way? 

b) 

sometimes 

c) 

never 

31.  How  often  did  you  argue  with  your 

a) 

often 

mother? 

b) 

sometimes 

c) 

never 

32.  Would  you  say  that  your  mother  was 

a) 

Yes 

strict  with  you? 

b) 

No 

33.  How  often  in  vour  life  have  you 

a) 

often 

disliked  your  mother? 

b) 

sometimes 

c) 

never 

34.  Did  you  ever  get  so  angry  at  your 

a) 

yes 

mother  that  you  thought  you  could 

b) 

no 

kill  her? 

35.  Did  your  mother  have  any  qualities 

a) 

quite  a few 

that  you  admired  and  that  you  would 

b) 

1 or  2 

like  to  have  yourself? 

c) 

none 

36.  Would  you  say  that  you  were  close 

a) 

yes 

to  your  mother? 

b) 

no 

37.  How  often  was  your  mother  in  a bad 

a) 

often 

temper  or  grouchy  with  your  father? 

b) 

sometimes 
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c) 

never 

38.  Did  you  ever  see  your  mother  hit  your 

a) 

often 

father? 

b) 

sometimes 

c) 

never 

39.  Would  you  say  that  your  mother 

a) 

often 

considered  this  a happy  marriage? 

b) 

sometimes 

c) 

never 

40.  Would  you  say  that  your  mother  was 

a) 

yes 

cruel  to  your  father? 

b) 

no 

41.  Did  you  ever  feel  ashamed  of  your 

a) 

yes 

mother  for  any  reason? 

b) 

no 

42.  Did  you  ever  feel  that  your  mother 

a) 

often 

neglected  you? 

b) 

sometimes 

c) 

never 

43.  Did  you  ever  feel  that  your  mother 

a) 

yes 

did  not  want  to  be  bothered  paying 

b) 

no 

much  attention  to  you? 

44.  Did  you  feel  that  you  were  your 

a) 

yes 

mother's  favorite? 

b) 

no 

45.  Did  your  mother  have  any  tendency 

a) 

often 

to  spoil  you  - give  you  anything  you 

b) 

sometimes 

wanted? 

c) 

never 

46.  Did  you  feel  as  if  your  mother 

a) 

yes 

smothered  you  with  love  and  attention 

b) 

no 

and  fussing  over  you? 

47.  Did  your  mother  wear  the  pants  in  the 

a) 

yes 

family? 


no 


b 

48.  Do  you  feel  that  you  are  in  some  ways  a 

quite  similar  to  your  mother?  b 

49.  Did  your  mother  have  temper  tantrums?  a 


50.  Were  you  ever  afraid  that  your  mother 
would  leave  home? 

51.  Do  you  feel  that  your  mother 
honest? 

52.  Did  your  mother  want  you  to  be 
affectionate  with  her  (e.g.,  a lot  of 
kissing  and  hugging) 

53.  How  often  was  your  mother  rather 
cold  and  withdrawn  from  you? 


b 

a 

b 

a 

b 

a) 

b) 

a) 

b) 


c) 

54.  Did  your  mother  spend  too  much  time  a) 

reading,  sleeping,  watching  t.v.  b) 

or  doing  something  else  like  that 
instead  of  paying  attention  to  the  family? 

55.  How  often  did  you  get  tenderness  and  a) 

affection  from  your  mother?  b) 


c) 

56.  Would  you  say  that  the  relationship  a) 

between  you  and  your  mother  was  b) 

pleasing  to  you  on  the  whole? 

57 . How  often  did  your  mother  try  to 


yes 

no 

yes 

no 

yes 

no 

yes 

no 

yes 

no 

often 

sometimes 

never 

yes 

no 

often 

sometimes 

never 

yes 

no 


a)  often 
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control  you? 

b) 

sometimes 

c) 

never 

58. 

Was  your  mother  ever  a 

patient  in  a 

a) 

yes 

mental  hospital? 

b) 

no 

59. 

Have  you  ever  felt  that 

. she  was 

a) 

yes 

mentally  ill? 

b) 

no 

60. 

Have  you  ever  run  away 

from  home 

a) 

yes 

for  more  than  a day  as 

a child? 

b) 

no 
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APPENDIX  F 

BEHAVIORS  AGAINST  THE  FATHER 

While  you  were  growing  up  did  your  parents  do  any  of  the 
following  : 

Father  Mother 

41.  Insult  you  

42.  Swore  at  you  

43.  Humiliated  or  

embarrassed  you 

44.  Threatened  to  hit  

you 

45.  Spanked  you  

46.  Threw  something  at  

you 

47.  Locked  you  in  a 

closet  or  tied  you  up 

48.  Slapped  on  face  

49.  Kicked  or  hit  with  

a fist 

50.  Hit  you  with  an  

object 

51.  Threatened  you 

with  a knife  or  gun  


52.  Burned  you 
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53. 


Threatened  to 
kill  you 
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APPENDIX  G 

INCESTUOUS  AND  NONINCESTUOUS  FATHERS'  CHILDHOOD  EXPERIENCES 

(N  =234) 


Odds 

Childhood  Experiences  IF  CN  Sig.  Ratio 


Lonely 

Lived  apart  from  father 
Lived  apart  from  mother 
Changed  living  situations 
Resided  in  an  institution 
Father  alcohol  problem 
Mother  alcohol  problem 
Problem  with  stealing 
Problem  with  bedwetting 
Problem  with  firesetting 
Problem  with  school  failure 
Abuse  History 
Severe  abuse  by  father 
Severe  abuse  by  mother 
Rejection  by  mother 
Rejection  by  father 
Child  sexual  abuse 


82% 

46% 

*** 

(5.29) 

47% 

36% 

30% 

17% 

★ 

(2.02) 

43% 

17% 

5% 

3% 

36% 

35% 

11% 

10% 

34% 

25% 

30% 

22% 

21% 

10% 

* 

(2.33) 

52% 

29% 

*** 

(2.63) 

54% 

21% 

★ ★ ★ 

(4.54) 

37% 

14% 

* * * 

(3.72) 

67% 

30% 

★ * * 

(4.79) 

31% 

6% 

*** 

(6.77) 

70% 

32% 

★ * * 

(5.06) 
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APPENDIX  H 

DESCRIPTIVE  STATISTICS 


RESPONSE  VARIABLES 


Psychological  Manipulation  (PM) 

Verbal  Threat  (VT) 

Physical  Force  (PF) 

PREDICTOR  VARIABLES 
# Experienced  # Didn't  Experience 

n % 

61 
80 
16 

Mean 

Admittinq  t 
52 
68 

13.5 

Mode  Ranae 

MEA 

95 

23 

2.02 

4 

0-4 

FEA 

90 

28 

2.26 

4 

0-4 

MCP 

104 

14 

2.08 

2 

0-4 

FCP 

101 

17 

1.95 

2 

0-4 

MPA 

26 

92 

.39 

0 

0-4 

FPA 

48 

70 

.60 

0 

0-4 

MR 

108 

6 

7.32 

11 

0-12 

FR 

100 

14 

4.65 

1 

0-12 

MFA 

112 

6 

6.14 

1 

0-16 

FMA 

113 

5 

6.69 

5 

0-16 

HC 

106 

1 

13.04 

13 

0-32 

Note:  Full  variable  names  are  noted  in  Chapter  3. 
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